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VICO. 


A FRAGMENT OF AN UNEDITED TREATISE ON NATURAL LAW.* 


In the year 1723, in a small chamber of one of the humblest houses 
of Naples, a man already advanced in years, might have been seen 
poring over piles of huge volumes, making notes, and appearing deep- 
ly engrossed in his own meditations, despite the noise and confusion 
of his wife and children, by whom he was surrounded. 

This man was John Baptist Vico. 

A simple titular Professor of Rhetoric, with the salary of a hun- 
dred dollars, without fortune, married, and a prey to the necessities 
incident to the maintenance of a numerous family, he made applica- 
tion au concours ouvert for the vacant chair of first Lecturer upon 
Law, to which a revenue of six hundred dollars was attached. He 
hoped that his scientific labors upon Law, his services in the Univer- 
sity, of which he was the oldest member, his publications, by which 
the literary history of his country had been dignified, would sufli- 
ciently entitle him to the nomination, and thus secure to him the op- 
portunity and the means of devoting himself exclusively to the 
study of those subjects which formed the burden of his medita- 
tions. 

A few days after, notwithstanding the applause which his brilliant 
Lectures had received, his hope gave place to a certainty of dis- 
grace, and he found himself compelled, afin de sauver des convenances, 
to decline entering the lists. (a) 

In the melancholy spirit of Vico, an ardent love of science and of 
glory left room for no other sentiment. 

When he thus beheld himself the victim of this bitter injustice, he 
did not’ voluntarily become an exile, like Cujas, from his ungrateful 





* Archives de Droit de Législation. 


(a) See the Life of Vico, written by himself—vol. I. p. 50—or the translation of 
his works by M. Michelet. 
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country. He resorted to science for his consolation—all his thoughts 
centred upon that work which he had been pondering so many 
ears. 

The reading of Grotius had fixed his ideas. The work “de jure 
pacis et belli,” had given him a perception of universal right, of phi- 
losophy, and of The ology, founded upon the history of facts, true or 
fabulous, and upon languages. He had meditated a long time on a 
process w hereby science should be placed upon an entirely new ba- 
sis—upon Philosophy , Which views truth through the reason ; upon 
Philology, which observes the real; and upon facts and language. 
Before exposing his theories and method, let us attempt to paint the 
ardent mind which raised itself to such lofty conceptions. 

Vico has written the history of his own life; he had a correct 
opinion of his merit, and of the high worth of his doctrines. Nothing 
was wanting but an appreciating public. 

He sacrificed himself a martyr to science. He never lost 
sight, for a moment, of his new plan for dissecting the human mind. 
‘Any other person,” he writes, “after the reverse of which I have 
spoken, would for ever have renounced scientific pursuits ; as to my- 
self, | never repent having cultivated them, and have never ceased to 
labor in their cause.” 

A little later, he writes to a friend: 

“ Let that Providence be ever praised, which, while to our feeble 
eyes, it seemeth to exercise a severe justice, is all goodness and 
loving-kindness. Since 1 have composed my great work, I feel that 
I have become a new man. I experience no more the temptation to 
declaim against the bad taste of the age, for it has repulsed me from 
the place which I demanded only to give me an opportunity of com- 
posing the New Science. Shall [ say it? I deceive myself, perhaps ; 
but | trust not. ‘The composition of that work has animate d me with 

an heroic spirit which places me above the fear of death, and the 
calumnies of my rivals. [ feel myself seated upon a rock of dia- 
monds, whence [ look forward to the judgment of God, who does jus- 
tice to genius through the esteem of the wise !” 

He wrote an answer to a friend in a sonnet who mourned the in- 
gratitude of his country tow ae him: “ My dear country has refused 
me every thing! JI respect and revere her. ‘The thought that | have 
been useful without re compe nse, fills me with a noble consolation. 
A severe mother never caresses her son, and is not the less ho? 
nored.” 

[ cannot restrain myself from citing-the following passage from his 
answer in verse to the Cardinal Filippo Pirible, who had praised the 
*“ New Science” in a Sonnet. 

“ Destiny has armed itself against, and accumulated upon, one un- 
happy person, all the evils which it should have distributed among 
men, and has drenched his sensibilities with the most bitter poisons. 
But Providence will not permit the soul which belongs to her, to be 
abandoned to a strange yoke. She has conducted him by devious 
roads, to discover the admirable constitution of the social world, and 
to penetrate the abysses of his wisdom—to contemplate the Eternal 
Laws, by which she governs humanity.” 











Vico. AQZT 


In 1725, Vico published at Naples the first edition of his prince ipal 
work, in one volume 12mo, dedicated to Cardi nal Laurent Corsini, in 
the time of Clement XII., under this title: “Principi di una scienza 
nuova d’intorna alla natura delle nazioni, per li quali si ritrovani altri 
principi del diretto natural delle genti.” (Principles of a new science 
relative to the common nature of nations, by means of which we dis- 
cover new principles of natural law in nations.) In the first edition, 
he followed, for the exposition of his doctrines, an analytic method, 
in order to render them easily understood. A little later, not having 
found the publishe r who would bring out the work at his own expense 
he re-cast it entirely, preserving the foundation work alone, untouch- 
ed, and gave it the synthetic form, which, though less clear, con- 
formed better with his poe tic genius, and the profoundness of his 
views. ‘This second edition was published at Naples in 1730. In 
1744, a new edition of the Scienza Nuova was published, based on 
that of 1720, and some Notes that Vi ico had og . during the course 
of a long and dangerous sickness, being added, in connection with 
some passages in the text to which they es re chet. This edition 
is still more test: than the second, but is most used. It is the one 
which Mr. Michelet has partially abridged and translated into 
French. 

Vico ended his noble and melancholy career on the 2d of January, 
1744. Misfortune did not leave him at his death; she seemed to 
wish to spite herself over his:carcass. Asa simple regent of rheto- 
ric, he made a part of the University. The Professors were 
collected. ‘They were joined by the Brothers of Saint Sophia, 
with whom he Was a fellow member during his life. ‘The corpse had 
been brought down and exposed in the court, when a lively alterca- 
tion ensued between the Professors and the members of the congre- 
gation, who mutually claimed the right of carrying the corners of the 
pall. After some scandalous proceedings, the disputants abandoned 
the corpse and retired. His unhappy son, Germano Vico, plunged in 
the agonies of grief, ordered the body to be carried into the funeral 
chamber, and obtained permission to have it interred in the church of 
the Péres de l’oratoire, called Gerolamini, which had been preferred 
by Vico himself as a place of final repose. 

Such was the life and such the end of Vico. His doctrines upon 
Natural Law are distributed in three of his works. The first in which 
they appeared was published in 1730, in Latin, under this title—“ De 
uno universi juris principio et fine uno.’ The following year ap- 
peared another work, entitled —‘* De Constantia Jurisprudentis.’ ” His 
theories were next discovered in the “New Scienc e,” which pre- 
sents the complete body of his doctrines. In order to furnish as exact 
an idea as possible of the method and writings of Vico, we shall re- 

capitulate what he has said on Natural Law, pursuing like himself, 
ovale method, and as far as possible, using his own eam 

The “ New Science’ ’ presents a rich mine, but its views .cannot be 
followed oftentimes without patient and arduous toil. It is a gigantic 
py ramid, presenting a vast mass of curious materials. It cannot be 
scaled without great fatigue ; but when its summit is reached, the 
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eye is delighted with an immense horizon, which none had ever be- 
held before him. 

Happy shall we be, if we can inspire our readers with the courage 
necessary for digesting these sublime conceptions. (a) 


GENERAL AXIOMS. 

1. The sciences should take as their general point of departure, the 
epoch where the subject of which they treat commences. 

2. The social world is the work of men; hence we can and 
ought to find its principles even in the modifications of human intel- 
ligence. 

3. Existences cannot maintain themselves out of their natural state. 
Man is in his nature sociable, since he has lived from the remotest 
nee in society. 

. The nature of things consists in this, that they develope them- 
aa es in different circumstances, but in certain ways. If the circum- 
stances are the same, the resalte are the same, and not different. 

Uniform ideas, springing from a people unknow n to each other, 
ought to have a common principle of truth. 

6. Observe all nations, barbarous or polite, however distant they 
may be in time and place, they will be found faithful to three customs 


—all have some religion, all contract marriages, and all bury their 
dead. 


7. Common sense is an unreflected judgment, participated in by an 
entire people, by a nation, or by the entire human race. 
8. When the mind cannot attain to the knowledge of the true, they 


take the certain as a guide to their conduct. 

9. ‘That which constitutes the true, is a conformity of thought with 
reality ; that which constitutes the certain, is belief exempt from 
doubt. 

10. Truth is the principle of all natural law; the certain is the 
principle of that legislation which considers the will of the legislator 
rather than absolute justice. 

11. Philosophy recognizes the reason from whence comes the 
science of truth. Philology studies the actions of human liberty, and 
follows authority. ‘Thence comes the motives of action. 

12. ‘The common sense of the human race is the criterion indicated 
by Providence, in order to determine the certain in Natural Law. It 
is the vast and comprehensive library of the world. 


13. General truths are eternal; all that is particular can at any 
instant become false. 


PARTICULAR AXIOMS. 


Philosophy. The True. The foundation of right considered as ab- 
solute and eternal. 





(a) ‘‘ We see nothing now-a-days but manuals and abridgments. We esteem 
books but in proportion to their facility of comprehension—and facilities weaken 
the mind as much as difficulties fortify it.’ Vico—Letter to D. Francesco Solla, 
vol. i., page 168, from the translation of M. Michelet. 
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1. The right is eternal truth, unchangeable in all times and in all 
places. 

2. The eternal science of truth is explained by metaphysics, and 
may be defined the criticism of truth. 

3. Metaphysical science furnishes the principles of right, by means 
of which we can measure how much the civil law of the Romans. for 
instance, has added to the natural rights of nations, and how much it 
has abridged them. 

4. The principle of Natural Law is justice in its unity, otherwise 
called the unity of those ideas of the human race, which concern 
those things, the utility or necessity of which are felt in common 
ai all. 

The national law manifests itself in each particular pe ople with- 
sae their necessarily knowing any thing of the existence of any other 
people. This right was afterwards univ ersally recognized by the 
whole human race, on the occurrence of wars, embassie s, alliances, 
and the establishment of commercial relations. 

6. Universal jurisprudence is composed of three branches—a 
knowledge of Philosophy, History, and Legislation, or the special 
art of applying law to the facts or legislation. 


PHILOLOGY. 


(The certain the foundation of positive law in its reality.) 


1. To be useful to the human race, Philology should not wrest 

ee from his own nature, nor abandon him to corruption. 
Legislation considers man such as he is, and engrosses part of 
his rights for the benefit of human society. 

3 T he primitive races, unable to attain to a knowledge of the true, 
established the certain as their common rule of action. 

4. This sentiment of Dion Cassius is worthy of our meditations: 
“ Custom is like a king—Law like a tyrant.” 

5. If custom give commands like a king to willing subjects, these 
commands will be natural right, because begotten of human manners, 
resulting from the common nature of nations. This right is observed, 
and preserves society, because nothing is more agreeable, and con- 
sequently more natural, than to follow the customs taught by Na- 
ture. 

6. Certainty is the principle of that inflexible jurisprudence which 
is natural to barbarous ages, and of which civil equity is the rule. 
The barbarous ages having no ideas but of particulars, confine them- 
selves naturally to this certainty, and are satisfied, provided the terms 
of the law are applied with precision. 

7. The certainty of the law is a shadow (obscurezza) of the reason 
based on authority. We often find laws onerous in their application, 
yet which we are obliged to apply in consideration of their cer- 
tainty. 

8. Natural equity in the largest development of human jurispru- 
dence, is a practical application of wisdom to useful purposes—for 
wisdom, taking this word in its most extended sense, is nothing but 
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the science of making that use of things, which is made of them in 
nature. 

9. We admire the definition which Ulpian gives of civil equity— 
“It is a presumption of right which is not naturally apprehended by 
all men like natural equity, but only to a small number of men, who, 
combining wisdom, experience, and study, have learned what is 
necessary to their maintenance of society. This is what we call 
‘reason of state 

10. Short-sighted men consider that justice which is interpreted 
from the terms of Law. 

11. Clearer-sighted men esteem that a conformity to justice, which 
impartiality recognizes as useful in every case. 

It being ordaimed that nations should endure for a long series 
of ages, incapable of knowing the truth and natural equity, Provi- 
dence permits them, while waiting, to attach themselves to certainty, 
and to civil equity, which follows re ‘ligiously the expression of the 
law—so that they observe its dictates, even w hen it becomes rigorous 
and burdensome in its application, in order to maintain the existence 
of society. 

13. Governments should conform to the nature of the governed ; 
hence it results that the science of Princes, should be, the science of 
the manners of the people. 

The character of a people is—first cruel, afterwards severe, 
next soft and benevolent, then fond of the rare—and, finally, dis- 
solute. 

15. In governments, suspicious of the Aristocracy, the People pass 
through the storms of Democracy to find repose under the Monarchy. 
They part from the unity of Domestic Monarchy to pass through the 
governments by a few, (an Oligarchy ;) then by a larger number, (an 
Aristocracy ;) then by all, (a Democracy,) and recover their unity in 
the Civil Monarchy. 

16. Such is the order of human affairs—first forests, next cabins, 
then villages, then cities, or unions of citizens, and finally academies, 
or unions of wise men. 

The weak wish the laws, the powerful repel them, the ambi- 
tious present new ones to give themselves strength, and princes pro- 
oe Bo laws, in order to equalize the powerful and feeble. 

. Let us observe all nations as barbarous or polished, how far 
soever they may be removed from each other in time or place—are 
faithful to three human customs—all have some kind of religion ; all 
respect the solemnity of marriage, and all bury their dead. If uniform 
ideas among poopie unknown to each other, should have a common 
principle of truth, God has without doubt taught to nations, that civil- 
ization ever had this triple basis, and that she owes to these three 
institutions a religious fidelity, that the world may never return to the 
savage state, and cover itself again with new forests. 

19. Men were without laws. Providence awoke in the souls of 
the most violent and the most proud, a confused idea of the Divinity, 
in order that they should enter into social life, and form themselves 
into nations. Ignorant as they were, they applied this idea badly, but 
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the fright which their imagined Divinity inspired them with, gradual- 
ly introduced order among them, 

20. Fear alone made the first gods. False religions are begot- 
ten of credulity, not of imposture. The cruel and imaginary reli- 
gions were the first agencies by which Providence led men yet 
ferocious, the Cyclops and the Lestrigons, to the civilization of 
the ages of Aristides, Socrates, and Scipio. 


HISTORY. 


(Divine Right, Heroic Right, and Human Right.) 

In the first ages, gross and ferocious giants appeared upon the 
earth—mastered by the illusions of their imagination—a faculty the 
more strone as the reasoning power is mor feeble—frichtened by 
the thunder, impressed by the phenomena of nature, they believed 
they heard the voice of an Almighty Being; they conceived the 
idea of Divinity, and submitted themselves to those superior pow- 
ers who appeared to produce those phenomena which had taken 
possession of their frightened hearts. They saw in all nature the 
action of occult powers, in dependence upon which they placed 
themselves. ‘The first age was the age of divine law. Men re- 
garded themselves and all which belonged to them as directly 
subject to the Divinity—they had recourse to divination to find out 
the will of the gods, which they forced themselves to adopt as 
their only rule of conduct. 

Promises and treaties were made in presence of gods in high 
places, and received with sacred ceremonies a religious sanction, 
which alone could guarantee their execution. 

rom the fear of the gods, from the principle of religious be- 
lief, resulted the first ties which linked human society, and which 
established common rules proper to regulate the relations of men. 
These ferocious giants, impressed by the terror with which their 
divinities inspired them, restrained their passions, retained some 
females in their caverns, contracted with them unions in the face 
of heaven—ceased to live in a brutal state of promiscuousness, 
and commenced marriages, which fixed the relations of hus- 
band, son, and father. Thus sprang up the families of which they 
were the chiefs and priests, and who governed with the firmness of 
the Homeric Cyclops. ‘Then these primitive chiefs ceased to wan- 
der in search of pasture; they fixed their habitations, they cultiva- 
ted their lands in order to provide for their wants; they slew the 
wild beasts which infested their fields, and they defended ‘the mselves 
from aggressors. From this state of things resulted the first govern- 
ments, which were the theocracies of the fathers of a family. 
The law was expressed in these primitive ages by sacred cere- 
monies—was but the science of divine things, the knowle dge of re- 
ligious rites, and of the mysteries of divination. 

II. To the reign of the will of the gods, succeeded the reign of 
force, the age of the heroes, the heroic government. At the end of 
a conside rable length of time, many of the impious giants who had 
preserved a community of women and of goods, fatigued with the 
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quarrels which it produced, tried some of the advantages which 
ensued from the social life, came to seek an asylum in these inhabit- 
ed places, and placed themselves under the guard of the farts. The 
chiefs of the household, more courageous because they had already 
formed a society, received under their protection these unhappy re- 
fugees, and slew those who dared to plunder their lands. Thus the 
domestic monarchy increased by this patronage. ‘This addition of 
clients to the household, this new social form, of which utility was 
the only end, was of a servile nature. The refugees were received 
only on hard conditions, but reasonable—that of gaining for them- 
selves their maintenance, and of laboring for the Heroes as their 
servants. Their life depended on their lord, and of course all that 
they could acquire—a terrible right, founded upon force, and which 
the Herves exercised, even to their own children. 

After some years, the fathers of the household became powerful by 
their piety, by the virtue of their ancestors, and by the labors of their 
clients, forgot the conditions upomwhich the latter were delivered to 
them, and would oppress them instead of protecting them. Leaving 
thus the natural order, which is that of justice, they saw their clients 
revolting against them, and were obliged to unite for their subjuga- 
tion. ‘They thereupon abandoned the usufruct, (Domaine bonitaire,) 
but they reserved the eminent domain. Thus sprang up the city, 
founded upon a sovereign body of nobles. Their distinction consisted 
in attending marriage solemnities, and celebrating them with their 
auspices. By them the Nobles reigned over the Plebians, with whom 
these unions were not consecrated. 

In process of time, and under this order of things, to the Theocratic 
governments, in which the Priests govern by divination, succeeded 
the Heroic government, in which the Heroes reigned over their de. 
pendants by force, but by a force mastered before-hand by religion, 
which alone could retain it in reasonable bounds. The law was then 
an impression from the will of the Hero. It found its sanction in the 
power of their arms. ‘This age was the one of Heroic or aristocratic 
governments. Each chief reigned over his family, and made at the 
same time a part of the politic al body which they formed, in order to 
secure the obedience of their clients. From this order of things re- 
sulted two distinct interests—the private interest, and the interest of 
the state, in which the private interest was merged. Even in the 
midst of the order of Nobles were found the Fathers, who, by their 
age, were the most worthy of governing. Among these F athers, the 
most courageous and robust was taken for a king—to conduct the 
others, and thus to strengthen their resistance to “rebellious clients. 
At this age, jurisprudence had the character of resting upon some 
precise words, some positive texts, and the laws had for a basis the 
reason of state and civil equity. This equity attached itself religious. 
ly to the words of the laws, followed them with a sort of superstition, 
and applied them to facts in an inflexible manner, however difficult 
or cruel even this application might appear. 

Ill. When in the course of time, the intelligence of the Plebeians 
became developed, they came to be of the opinion that they pos. 
sessed both heroism and nobility—they felt themselves to be men as 
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well as the nobles, and they became conscious of their strength. 
They wished also to enter into the order of citizens. They likewise 
were desirous of enjoying the privilege of marriage, to which request 
the nobility were forced to acquiesce. From that time we see the 
Plebeian families growing up beside the Patricians. Soon after, a 


contest ensued between the aristocracy and the people—a contest in 


which we behold the latter rivalling the nobles themselves in sagaci- 
ty, and obtaining by degrees the participation of all public and pri- 

vate privileges, w hich before constituted many grounds of popular 
dependence. At this epoch sprang up the popular republics. As 
every thing was decided by chance or augury, Providence prevented 
the reign of hazard or fatality, by ordering that the census should 
control the distribution of honors. She prefers that the industrious, 
economical, or provident, rather hain the prodigal or indolent; the 
generous and magnanimous, rather than those whose views are 
straightened by necessity—in one word, that the rich who are adorn- 
ed with some virtues, should be dignified with the rights of political 
control. ‘Then came the age of human right, dictated by fully de- 
veloped human reason. This age was that of inte lligent human nature, 
an age likewise moderate, benevolent, and reasonable, recognizing 
the legislation of conscience, reason, and duty. Jurisprudence did 
not attach itself to the certain, but tended to imitate the true, and 
made natural equity prevail over civil equity. 

‘‘When the citizens were no longer contented with riches as the 
source of distinction, and wished to make them instruments of power, 
then it was that the republic plunged from a state of freedom, through 
a civil war, into absolute anarchy. To this fearful social malady, Pro- 
vidence applie ‘d three great remedies, of which we shall speak. First, 
She raised in the midst of the people aman like Augustus, who es- 
tablished a monarchy. ‘The laws, the social institutions, founded by 
popular liberty, were insufficient; the monarch became master by 
the combined force of arms, of laws, and institutions. The form even 
of the monarchy restrained the will of the monarch, mighty as was 
his power, within natural bounds, because his government would be 
neither tranquil nor durable, unless the people were satisfied in respect 
to their civil and religious liberty. If Providence did not find such 
a remedy from within, she did from without. The people being cor- 
rupted, had become by their nature slaves to their unbridled passions 
—to luxury, effeminacy, avarice, pride, envy, and ostentation. ‘They 
became slaves by a natural law. Yhey became subjected to the arms 
of the better class of people. Butif the people are left a long time a 
prey to anarchy, if they do not choose a monarch, if they are not 
conquered by a better nation which saves them in effecting their con- 
quest—then, as the last evil, Providence applies an extreme reme- 
dy. These men are not acéhstomed to regard any thing but their 
private interest; in the midst of society they maintain a profound 
solitude of mind and soul. Like the savage beasts, no two can be 
found agreeing. Each follows his own interest and caprices. Then 
intestine wars, factions, private disorders, succeed—rending this un- 
happy country, and covering it with the rust of a barbarism worse 


. than its original. In this fearful state, the people become dull and 
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stupid, until some men appear among them who ridicule the antique 
simplicity of the primitive age, and who raise themselves above oth- 
ers by their religion, veracity, integrity, and recommence the course 
of the circle in which the social world revolves.” 

Such are the doctrines of Vico upon the Law, which we abandon 
to the meditations of the reader. ‘They rest upon the sublime idea 
of a providential regulator of human affairs, leaving entirely to man 
the exercise of his liberty, in order that the social world may be his 
work. On the one side appears the work of man, limited in inten- 
tion and execution—on the other, the works of God, who steadily 
approaches the end which his supreme intelligence had in view when 
he created man. We see humanity undergoing its different trans- 
formations, and progressing in obedience to natural laws. 

Vico resolved the problem of natural right with clearness, by the 
distinction of the true and the certain, by means of which he made it 
follow, that Humanity in its different phases should be bounded by 
the manifestation of truth, by the idea of absolute and unchangeable 
right, by the absorption of the certain, by the true. 





LAKE HORICON. 


O’rr every rock and valley deep, 

I see the mists of twilight creep ; 

The glowing tints of evening bright, 
Linger awhile with touching light, 

A radiant stream with one faint ray 

Of crimson from the dying day. 

The wind ean scarcely bend the heads 
Of starry flowers upon their beds, 

And dipping boughs lie still beside 

The gentle ripple of thy tide. 

Delicious spot, delicious lake, 

How sweet those waves, whose murmurs break 
That calm, that soft, that deep repose 
Which sometimes here my spirit knows. 
They who have watched like me thy stream, 
Lit by the moon’s pale quiet beam, 

And dashed from off the glittering spray 
The dew-drops of departing day— 

Felt all the rapture, all the power 

Of such a place at such an hour— 

May kirow full well how much of bliss 
Comes to the heart ’mid scenes like this. 
O would I were some spirit fair, 

To float upon thy surface clear— 

Then kiss thy flowing waves, and rest 
A thing all rapture on thy breast ; 
Would [ could take my airy flight 

To yonder mountain’s golden height, 
And standing still with happy eye, 
Gaze on the wooded hills and sky ; 
Knowing one blissful moment there, 
Free from the anguish and the care 
Which haunts our mortal footsteps here. 


Cc. E. DA 
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Eprrors OF THE Irts: 


GENTLEMEN,—Allow me to place in a nook of your poetical garden, a few Eastern flowers and 1 
fruits, culled during a short ramble in the fields of Arabian poesy. Conscious though I am, that they 
have suffered in the act of transplanting by the hand of so unski!ful an operator as myself, I still trust 
that they may serve, even in their present state, to afford your readers some idea of their pristine 
hues and perfume.* Yours truly, w. 


——- 


THE POMEGRANATE FLOWER. 


The Pomegranate blushing rears its head, 
While rich dew-drops its tender petals hold ;— 

A fairy goblet, cut from an onyx red, 

And filled with tiny beads of purest gold. 


THE PEACH BLOSSOM. 


Among the flowers one shines supremely bright, 
With gaily glittering leaves of red and white ; 
It seems on me to fix its glowing eyne, 
Suffused from potent draughts of generous wine. 













THE VIOLET. 


The lowly Violet sheds a sweet perfume 
O’er mossy banks where weary travellers rest ; 

Like flame of sulphur its etherial bloom, 

Its touch like Leila’s cheek by Ahmed pressed. 





THE NARCISSUS. 


Gently there droops upon its emerald stem, 
A golden eye in silvery eyelid set ; 

A pearly tear stands glistening on the gem, 

That calls to mind my own sweet pensive pet. 


THE APPLE. 


A plump and luscious fruit, wherein unite 
The pomegranate’s red and lily’s white ; 
Like two fond lovers’ cheeks together prest, 
Whose long-wished meeting makes them truly blest. 


THE PISTARCHIO NUT. 


When the pert Tayfoor,t+ seeking food to find, 
The rich Pistarchio cracks with artist skill, 

Methinks I see, as parts the polished rind, 
Another shining tongue, another taper bill. 








* The originals will be found in Kozegarten’s Chrestomathia Arabica, pp. 169, 170, 172, 174, 175: 
+ A small Arabian bird, 
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UNIVERSALITY OF LAW. 


Every thing has a law of its nature. "The modes of the action, 
and passion, and rest of all things—-matter and mind—air, ocean, 
earth, the universe, and its variety of beings, are subject to fixed 
laws, which may be studied and known. The ‘y are the only useful 
knowledge. To be wisely studied and usefully known, they must 
be viewed as a code of seemingly independent, but really connected 
Jaws, having reciprocal influences and steal control. ‘The laws of 
the smallest parts, and the laws of the infinite whole, are sure, and 
uniform, and harmonious. The herb and every living thing were 
made, each after its kind, and so have kept on ever since the morn- 
ing stars first sang together on the birth-day of creation. If we had 
the lectures of Solomon: as we have those of Aristotle, and Pliny, 
and Linneus, we should see that he found nature as they afterwards 
did, and that they all found the same law, which the first of our race 
found, when he gave names to the plants in the garden of God, and 
the sadinala that - played round its sacred enclosures. If we go whi- 
thersoever the wings of the morning can carry us, we shall find the 
same law leading and upholding all things. The diamond in the 
mine, that shall never sparkle but in the light of the last fire, and be 
then burned up, and the gold in the centre, which shall never be 
seen, could we but find them, would have the same weight, and form, 
and color, as those which for ages have decked the luxurious. And 
if any of the races of little insects—* minims of nature”—that sport- 
ed their whole life in the first sunshine, and died among the earliest 
flowers of Paradise, have come down to us, the changes of sixty 
centuries have not changed them. Still 


“They wave their limber fans 

For wings, and smallest lineaments exact, 

In all the liveries decked of summer's pride, 
With spots of gold and purple, azure and green.” 


They are still going on after their kind. And the useless rainbows 
in the spray of the cataract—that come and go, and rise and fall, and 
change about—before man had heard the roar of that water—away 
in the wilderness, those little bows—no eye to see them—sat as 
gracefully on those curling wreaths as they do now. ‘They had the 
same perfect form and the same perfect colors, as when a high poeti- 
cal feeling deified the beautiful offsprings of Jight and purity. The 
wind whirls away a flower-seed—you have seen a harebell on a 
rocky shelf of some forest ravine—chance, we say, cast it there, but 
chance does not give it a new or an altered nature. Flower and 
leaf are still the same. It grows as freshly and greenly, waves with 
as much grace, and flaunts about its little beauties as idly and as na- 
turally in the gusts and breezes of that wild chasm, as in the garden 
of a Queen. It is still the blue harebell after its kind. 

Because we do not know all these laws, we consider facts and 
events as fortuitous. But while almost every thing is unknown, no- 
thing is uncertain. Every thing seems to be uncertain as we hurry 
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past. It has been ignorance and haste that has mistaken fluctuation 
and change for uncertainty and accident. We care not how far hu- 
man science may hereafter reach, but if our knowledge of nature 
were perfect, we might foreknow the fluctuations and changes of the 
winds and the clouds, and we might know the law of the swing and 
vibration of events, as well as that of the pendulum and the balance. 
Those thines which we now know best, a little while ago were 
deemed past finding out. ‘The time was not long ago, when comets 
were looked upon as special messengers—torches to saiialiall the 
nations to war. ‘They are now as certain and well known as any of 
the heavenly bodies. We have taken a wider view and a longer 
look. ‘The comet rushes down through a system to its perihelion, 
for a hundred years, blazing onward, in very deed, like the chariot 
of an angry God, but when even philosophy almost looks to see the 
universe on fire, the burning meteor wheels in its appointed course, 
and for another hundred years, lags its weary way, its millions of 
miles, till it wheels and dashes back again. So it has gone on, ever 
since the lights were first placed in the firmament, and so it will 
on, till the heavens shall be folded up. The careful astronomer can 
now look back and tell us all about the first ¢ clipse, as though he had 
himself seen it, with our first parents, from the hills of Eden. It is 
only two hundred years since the spirit of truth, revealed to Bacon, 
moved upon the face of a dark and void philosophy ; and the evening 
and the morning of every day since, have ope ned to us new and 
vider fields of truth in every de ept artment of nature. Butwe need not 
leave our own times. The aecidental putting of two pieces of metal 
together, disclosed galvanism, and then we learned that it was elec- 
tricity, and after that, that it might be m: ignetism ; and now we feel 
that we are just entering upon a field of gawd connected with that 
fluid, wide as an empire, and fertile as a garden. We have not ga- 
thered even the first fruits. The works of steam—how they have 
been new every day for thirty years. ‘The oracular declaration that 
steam-ships could not cross the wide Atlantic, had hardly passed 
through the press, when the ocean palace, moving as though she 
were a law unto herself, came cheerily up to our wharves. Itis but 
now, that some of our countrymen, sure of the great truth that every 
thine has its law. have set about studyi ing the law of storms—we 
might almost as well say the law of anarchy—and there is now rez 
son to believe, that after a little wider study of nature shall have ga- 
thered a few more facts, the whirlwind shall be written down in a 
book, and the hurricane and the tempest be studied like geometry by 
diagrams. The laws of gravitation, and motion, and fluid action—can 
any thing be surer?) Then the path and the history of each particle 
of dust that the wind raises in clouds, did we but know the measure 
of the forces which act upon it, could be foreshown with as much 
certainty as the more regular march and wheel of the planets. And 
the vapor which the sun lifts from even the filthy and poisonous 
ooze—it becomes the feathery cloud, the refreshing rain, the sap of 
the flower, the juice of the fruit, and it makes the fertilizing bed of 
decay. . Did it not go its everlasting rounds with as sure a law as 
that of the tides, where were our seed time and harvest? And if all 
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these laws of material being and action were not consistent and har- 
monious, as well as certain and uniform, the world would have been 
in a wilder chaos at the evening of the seventh day of the creation, 
than it was at the beginning of the first. Its own powers, unregulated 
by infinite wisdom, would have spent their force in destruction and 
ruin. The almighty word which created it, could not sooner have 
destroyed it. 

God has not given a surer law to the gem of the mine, or the grass 
of the field, than he has to man. The first human pair were, in their 
actual functions, but the first man and woman. ‘They had the same 
faculties of body and mind, and the same propensities and feelings, 
as man in after times. In the hut of the Hottentot and the Esqui- 
maux, in Siberia, and sunny Italy, and unexplored Africa, his animal 
and vegetable nature is every where the same. He is not changed, 
more than his dog or his horse. He shall be a little wilder there 
than here—this or that propensity or passion shall burn a little 
fiercer—he shall be a little browner or fairer under one sun than un- 
der another, but the same law of his being every where prevails. 

So, too, in morals and intelligence; while every thing seems un- 
certain, there are principles and laws of nature. Spirit, mind, heart, 
soul, are but natural objects—created things. Love and hatred, and 
fear, and worship, and ambition, and ‘crime, and government, and 
thought, are their natural phenomena. If intelligence and reason 
had been given without their laws—if their functions and actions 
had not been made on determined principles, the moral universe 
had been in as bad confusion as the chaotic mass of the physical 
world. If the intellectual and moral action of Alexander, and 
Xerxes, and Charles V., and Peter the Great, and Robespierre, and 
Napoleon, and Wellington, and Washington, and Warren Hastings, 
and Columbus, and Bacon, and Newton, and Fulton, had not been 
part of the plan of God from the beginning, as well as Joshua and 
David—if they were outside of the laws of nature—stars that shot 
madly from their spheres—then the great story of the world, its gov- 
ernment and laws, has gone on without the wisdom of Almighty God, 
in overthrow of his plans, and in derision of his power? Can you 
believe that Carthage, and Rome, and Babylon, and Edom, and Pa- 
lestine, and Egypt, and Palenque, and Copan, and the unknown mil- 
lions over whose towns and graves the ancient oak and sycamore 
have grown wild a thousand years in “our own green forest 
land,” have fallen by accident, and not by the energy of moral 
causes, operating by fixed general laws? Can it be, that Solon, and 
Lycurgus, and Confucius, and Zoroaster, and Mahomet, as intelligent 
and moral beings, great lawgivers and leaders of moral revolutions— 
were not as much sent of God as Moses and Solomon, and Paul and 
Luther? And if all those who have written their names in the un- 
dying history of thought and action, were part of the eternal order of 
things, then, too, the teachings of their first knowledge, and the bud- 
dings of their infant minds, were also a part of it. Josephine was 
called, by the French people, the star of Napoleon. What a star of 
what a destiny! We need not go back to her humble birth in one 
of the smallest of the West India Islands, where that star was first 
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lighted ; when she sent her little Eugene to ask his father’s sword 
of the young General who had not yet made a campaign, the mind is 
overborne with the thought of the results that flowed from so common 
a volition. What seemed to be but bye-play, was really a leading 
incident in the greatest drama the world has ever looked upon. The 
material world was made for intelligent and moral beings, whose ex- 
istence is for some purpose, and whose arrangement and relations 
are not without a plan. It is for them, and under them, and adapted 
to them; and without them, it were useless and unmeaning. The 
law of intelligence and morals must be the paramount law. In stu- 
dying nature, intelligent man is the great subject to be studied. The 
records of the past are nothing but an imperfect history of man. 

When we look abroad on the present, the wide living and moving 
Now, France, Russia, China, England, America, they are but socie- 
ties of men; and when we look forward and upward into the far-off 
and eternal future, why has it that absorbing interest for us, but be- 
cause each one is eager to catch some foreshadow of man’s futurity ? 
He is the object or purpose of our investigation, and he must be the 
investigator; and then when we say that he is a being made up of 
propensities that lead him, feelings that absorb him, and intellectual 
powers that are mere energies, we have said enough to show that the 
investigation is intricate, and full of deceits and delusions, and that 
if there be any part of natural science which demands the most rigid 
induction, it is the study of man and his nature. 

Yet it has always seemed to me that we have not thus studied him. 
The nature of man cannot be proved a priori, or divined or dreamed 
out by speculation, any more than the nature of the lion or the eagle. 
Can it be felt by consciousness? Shall we look within? Shall we 
study ourselves, and watch our own minds? Can we steal upon our 
private meditations, or look slyly in upon the unsuspecting and natu- 
ral gambols of our lonely and unrestrained moments? We cannot 
see ourselves as others see us, nor as we see them. We cannot take 
a full view of ourselves. We are biassed in our own favor, and blind 
to our own faults. The mind acts by separate faculties, is hurried 
away by separate desires, is wrapt up in separate feelings. One thus 
takes up a single idea, and sees nothing else, and is sure nothing else 
is worth seeing. With a microscopic eye he looks at it, and shutting 
out the light from all quarters but one, he is sure that he sees the 
whole starry heavens, and looks upon the golden fret-work and gor- 
geous tracery of the heavenly city, while it is but the magnified part 
of the butterfly’s wing. Nothing so absurd or so false in philosophy, 
politics, or religion, as not to have been believed by great and honest 
minds. Even the great Leibnitz, so profound and acute, so exact and 
mathematical, really proposed to a learned missionary, to convert 
from atheism a heathen monarch, who was fond of mathematics, by 
showing him how God could have made the world out of nothing, by 
his system of binary arithmetic. By partial education and partial ex- 
ercise, the mind is misdirected and deceived, and its organs have a 
morbid action, which becomes chronic. It dreams dreams, and sees 
visions, and the spectres which haunt the soul are in the eye of the 
brain, and the heavenly music, which it wonders we do not all hear, 
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is but the ringing in its own ears. Thus the undue weight we give 
to consciousness, in studying man, is a great source of error, In giv- 
ing us but partial views. IJtis thus that the changing hues of the 
mere specimen, which should not even make a variety, are carried 
up and made the characters of the class and the order. The idiosyn- 
cracy—every man has an idiosyucracy—the abortion, the monstrosi- 
ty, the pe nalties of abused nature, are made her laws and her beau- 
ties. How long should burning Sappho study herself, to find out the 
purity and beauty of innocent affection? Where, in his own soul, 
could Murder or Rapine find benevolence and goodness? Can Wis- 
dom, by turning her eye within, find Folly there? and will not Folly 
see the truest taste in the cut of his own cap, and hear the sweetest 
music in the jingle of his own bells? Could Napoleon, or Julius 
Cesar, find by consciousness self-sacrificing patriotism? or Wash- 
ington, or Wellington, or Lafayette, find in their own hearts to wield 
the sword for the sake of the sword, or for the sake of mere individ- 
ual aggrandizement? And Archimedes, and Bacon, and Newton, 
and Plato, and Homer, and Horace, Anacreon and Catullus, and Mil- 
ton, and Cowper, and Byron—coulk Leach of them, by studying him- 
self, have found out the others? Man can be known only as other 

beings are known, by a careful study of him in all his varieties, by 
an observation of enough specimens of every variety, and species, 
and class, in every mode of his being, and every manifestation of his 
feelings, desires, and powers, to enable us safely to generalize his 
characteristics, and settle surely the clements of his being, the mode 
and form of his nature, and the springs of his action. When we study 
him thus with a wise philosuphy, and with a careful eye, as we study 
other beings, we find the laws of his nature, and light beams in upon 
him from every quarter. Vegetable, animal, intellectual, moral, sym- 
pathetic, and selfish. A vegetable nature to be reared, an animal na- 
ture to be restrained, an intellectual nature to be formed—-fitted—fur- 
nished—trained, a moral nature to be cultivated and made a law to 
the whole ; and each of these natures, having its various wants and 
faculties—its separate functions and united action—what a wonder- 
fully compound being! Compound, elastic, ductile and progressive, 
as an individual and as a race, in all those parts of his nature which 
distinguish him from the brutes. Many feelings, many desires, many 
powers, variously combined in different individuals, all and cach 
yielding to circumstances, wrought upon and swayed by sympathies, 
and addicted to habits! The infant from his nurse’s arms, running 
up through all the changes of his being, to the spirit of a just man 
made perfect—the race from its ignorant infancy up through the 
childhood, youth, and manhood of rolling centuries—morally as well 
as physically, he grows by what he feeds on. All his motives, all 
his actions, all his thoughts, are but the compound results of which 
all the elements are to be ascertained, and while we must not neglect 
to make such an analysis as will show us the elements, we must ne- 
ver believe, for a moment, that the largest elements are the most seen 
in the result—the smallest may be the most important—nor that the 
combination is a mere aggregation of those parts. It is a new thing 
of its own kind. Many of the rarest gems belong to the same fami- 
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lies as the coarsest stones, and are made up of the same principal 
elements. How slight a mixture of other materials gives brilliancy, 
and form, and color, and value, and exalts them from the dirty uses of 
the homely arts, to the diadem of a king. It is the same with intel- 
lectual action, and the results of moral principles. The combination 
gives the visible character to the result, and that compound visible 
result is produced by the law of nature—the law of God. He sprin- 
kles in the ingredients that make the carbon a diamond, the rotten 
stone aruby, and the flint an opal, and gives to the fluid mass that 
law which always marshalls the little particles, and brings from the 
darkness of that miniature chaos, the light, and form, and beauty, of 
those radiant jewels—each after its kind. In his mere vegetable and 
animal functions, which he holds in common with the lower animals, 
man is not superior to them, if indeed he be their equal. The animal 
propensities and the lower sentiments alone have no progressive cul- 

tivation or growing excellence. When they first open up, they show 
forth in their greatest strength, and act with their greatest pruriency. 

Chey are the gross material, with which is united religious, and mo- 
ral, and intellectual natures. ‘These are the true water ol ery stalli- 
zation, and the rainbow light which shines out from the jewel of the 
soul, and purifies and ennobles the whole, and makes all that is valu- 
able, brilliant, or beautiful, or good. It is only thus by a properly 
balanced combination of the various elements of his various natures, 
that man is carried up to his-highest perfection, and the full develop- 
ment of his entire being. 

From overlooking this effect of combination, and from a false esti- 
mate of the relative value or nobleness of the parts of our nature, 
have come false systems of education.” Practically we have too often 
considered the mere working part of the mind—the intellect—as the 
noblest part of man’s nature, and the highest in the scale of his be- 
ing, and our systems of general education have mainly looked to its 
cultivation. But this should not be so. Who that has seen the exhi- 
bition of intellectual power in the fallen angels of Milton, has not felt 
that intellect is only power, not goodness or virtue? Thatno strength 
or brilliancy of intellect is inconsistent with the worst moral nature ? 
The powers of the mind are but powers—capacities—to be devoted 
to such uses as they may be applied to. Like the powers of the body, 
they may be practised and skilled in any art, to the greatest stren: oth, 
flexibility, and dexterity ; but what they will do, depends upon some- 
thing else. You may teach me the most dexterous use of arms, but 
you cannot tell how I shall use my skill—whether I shall practise 
the wild sports of the field, defend innocence, fight the battles of my 
country, or be a pirate or an assassin. So the powers of the mind 
may be led to their highest reach, and their widest capac ity, and 
trained to their greatest dexterity, and polished to their most sur- 
passing beauty—yet who shall tell me what it shall be, or what it 
shall do? It shall run a bright and alluring caree -—but whither ? 
It shall leap and fly onward and onward, but when shall be its final 
rest? It shall have myriads of gazer rs—thousands that tend towards 
it, partake of its spirit and motion, and go on with its currents ; but 


what shalb mark the way-side of its journey? What shall be the end 
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which it shall have answered? Shall it have scattered blessings, or 
have made the nations drunk with its abominations? Shall it be 
Voltaire or Fenelon, or Milton, or Byron, or Cowper, or Washington, 
or Napoleon, or Brutus, or Cataline, or Borgia? It is not the power, 
nor the skill, nor the brightness of the intellect, but the moral and re- 
ligious feelings and desires which determine the character and use- 
fulness. And if we go back and examine the history of civilization, 
and learning, and religion, from the earliest period down to this very 
day, we shall find that mere learning and great intellectual endow- 
ment, have not secured any great advance in a true civilization or 
religion, nor made man better. If it found him idolatrous and vicious, 
it did not teach him true religion or morality. When did he burn an 
idol that himself had made, or destroy the altar of his own deified 
vices? Poets, historians, philosophers—the academy—tke portico 
—the garden—the grove—intellect of the largest capacity and activ- 
ity—giant powers, skilled and active to get knowledge, and to use it, 
can be found all along through the da irkness of antiquity, but what 
else? Was the general man improved? Was the Greek or the Ro- 
man any better for them? Did any intellectual excellence pull 
down the temples of the Syrian, or Babylonian, or Grecian, or Roman 
abominations? As you stood by those temples, planned and made 
with the greatest skill and the severest taste—as your eye wandered 
over porch and dome, and rested on the graceful c olumn, the carved 
capital and cornice—you saw nothing to remind you of the horrid 
uses to which they were devoted. So it was with the graceful, pow- 
erful, polished, and skilful intellect of the learned, who taught a re- 
spect for that false worship, and did not rebuke its abominable orgies. 
The lava that buried Herculaneum and Pompeii embalmed the morals 
and the manners of Roman life, as they were only sixty years from 
the death of Augustus, and those relics, like a thousand other things, 
show that the Augustan age of intellectual glory, was an age of ex- 
traordinary moral defilement. 

Man can no more be secured in his right course by mere intellec. 
tual cultivation, than the planets in theirs, by the exaggerated action 
of one of their forces. It is the union of their mutually controlling 
forces that keeps them in those eternal circles. 

It is no less true, that false systems of political philosophy come 
from the same disregard of the law of man’s nature, and the effect of 
combination in giving character to the result. Government, law, and 
education, are but habits of the creature man. To be at the same 
time the subject, as well as the source of authority, is his nature ; 
and right forms of government, right courses of legislation, and right 
systems of instruction, are all necessary to the proper growth and 
use of his powers. Yet there are those, and they have been rife in 
our day, who, seeming to believe that the wealth of nations is the 
very highest purpose of associated man, and relying mainly upon the 
selfish sentiments, hold to letting man alone. ‘They do not believe 
in regulating, confining, or restricting the affairs of men. Let us 
alone, they say ; these things will best regulate themselves by the 
laws of currency, the laws of trade, the laws of population, and sup- 
ply and demand, and value and production, under the lead of sharp 
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interest and eager competition. While they boast that they also 
follow the free laws of nature, they really follow but one law—the 
centripetal law of selfishness. While they rightly hold that human 
affairs are, as it were, fluid, and seek a proper level, they forget what 
the dykes, and canals, and water-courses, and aqueducts, and foun- 
tains of art have done, by a wise obedience to other laws, in combi- 
nation with the law of fluids. ‘They forget that the laws of which 
they speak, are but parts of that great system of Nature’s combined 
and mutually influencing laws of which I have spoken, and that in 
every thing relating to human action, and human thought, and human 
contrivance, the law of man is the paramount element. His nature 
modifies and controls. ‘“ He that made us with such large discourse, 
looking before and after, gave us this capability and godlike reason,” 
that we might learn the wide laws of nature. and by obeying them, 
extend our dominion over them—that we might learn the great truth 
that the use of the human understanding and reason, and conscience, 
properly trained and educated—the calling into action the general 
wisdom—the use of the mysterious, all-controlling, yet not at all un- 
derstood, law of human sympathy—the action of the thousand cohe- 
sions and ex xplosions—alluring temptations, fitful impulses, and 
steadier purposes—the selfish and the moral sentiments—the higher 
and the lower propensities—“excitements of the reason and the 
blood”—the heart, and seul, and mind, and strength—all interlaced 
in a thousand ways, antagonizing and hi irmonizing ; now at rest, not 
by their own inaction, but by the equal and contrary action of forces, 
and now hurried on impetuously by the temporary triumph of one of 
these forces. ‘These, all of them, are laws of nature as applied to 
human society, human action, and human government. When the 
Lord God had planted the garden of social life, he bade man to dress 
it, not to let it alone. He made it to grow wild, if neglected; he 
made it to go to weeds, if human art did not cultivate it. He gave to 
man the law of sympathy, and aggregation, and society—the law of 
consultation, and deliberation, and advice, and mutual and reciprocal 
influence. The law of benevolence, and right, and reason, and un- 
derstanding, and freedom, and accountability, are laws of our nature, 
as well as the laws of selfishness and rivalry. [f the money-chang- 
ers be let alone, they will always make the temple of the soul a den 
of thieves. Individual, domestic, social, and national rights, duties, 
and interests—relations to God and man—were made to exist in a 
thousand times ten thousand different, but always acting attractions 
and repulsions, to be regulated by the general wisdom for the com- 
mon good. ‘This is society—this is government—this is law. Let 
every man do that which is right in his own eyes, and there will be 
none good; no, not one. Let us alone. Go to the forest for that. 
Eat of its poison-berries, walk through its dark ravines and tangled 
brakes, and tread upon its serpents! Hear the howl of the beasts 
that walk to and fro, fearing nothing but the fiercer and more bloody 

savage, with whom they hold a disputed dominion! ‘These have all 
been let alone—they are the natural end, the true perfection of the 
‘let us alone” policy. So, too, the wonders of discovery and the 
triumphs of art, are but the natural result of studying, obeying, com- 
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bining, and using the laws of nature. All that there is, that is beau- 
tiful and good in God’s fair world, the palace and the cottage, and the 
temple and the altar, and government and law, security and order, 
and morals, are but the blade. the ear, and the full corn in the 
ear of a harvest planted and cared for by associated man, regulating 
the pursuits of individual man—not, indeed, always by iron grates 
and prison walls, or fetters, or the lash, but by reciprocal influence 
and mutual control. ‘The flowers and fruits that hang in clusters in 
this great garden of God—the fragrance of our bowers and the golden 
heaps i in our granaries, are secured to us only as the various ‘rights 
and interests of man are subject to the regulation of society, made up 
of men whose passions, wants, and virtues, are interlaced like the web 
woven of the finest fibres, that cannot be torn. Each must aid the 
others—each must check the others—each must bind the whole. All 
weak and fragile alone must mutually give without losing strength, 
and take power without weakening, till, by an actual creation of 
strength, the strength of the whole united is an hundred times the sum 
of the strength of the parts. And no system of political philosophy 
that does not consider every inte lligent being, and every faculty, and 
power and feeling, as the source, as well as the subject, of authority 
and instruction, can promise the highest usefulness to man. I will 
not further pursue this course of illustrations of familiar truth. May 
I not hope, however, Gentlemen of the Societies, that, familiar as they 
are, they will not pass unheeded because they are not new? Wedo 
not often enough recur to the simple axioms which underlie and sup- 
port our knowledge. It should be our pleasure to open the sometimes 
choked fountains, and allow to well up anew from the lower depths of 
thought and feeling those truths that, in this busy world, too often 
flow back to their fountain head, and rest in its secret springs. We 
should clear away the rank weeds that hide, and the drifted rubbish 
that obstructs, the channels of the stream, whose course we know, 
but do not always follow; and whose waters we. love, but do not 
always stop to drink. It will refresh us, and make of known, but 
silent truths, outward, and visible, and active principles. 

Every man has his mission, as he has his freedom and his duty, 
his will and his conscience. Every fact has its principle, and tells of 
some truth whose image and superscription it bears, and to which it 
pays the tribute of obedience. Every man’s mission is to himself and 
his fellow—to his race—and if there be anything valuable in learning, 
these educated men should be the lights of the world, to guide and to 
illuminate. They should be men, from the hem of whose garments 
virtue should be continually soing out, even in the crowd, influencing 
and bettering the world. ‘To fit the mselves for their mission, they 
must know the constitution and order of nature, her providence, her 
rewards and her punishments, and her laws——a never conflicting code. 
They must see in the advice of the Grecian sage, “ know thyself,” 
that extent and meaning which gives it its fulness of wisdom—a se sf 
knowledge necessary tothe growth and perfection, in proper harmony, 
of all our powers ; and which shows that it is our nature to be every 
thing that we can be, and everything that we ought to be; and that 
the deep thoughts of philosophy, the lofty poem, the wonders of in- 
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vention and art, and the right worship of the true God, are as much 
the production of nature as the song of the wild bird and the perfume 
of the wild flower in the unweeded garden of savage life. The in- 
tensity and purity of beauty that the skill of the lapidary gives tothe 
brilliant, only shows it so much more a diamond. He but reveals its 
nature—he does not make its splendors. So the highest moral culti- 
vation, and the most varied talents of a profound and brilliant mind, 
are but a more perfect combination, “to give the world assurance of 
a man.” 

And the law of our whole nature, matter, and mind— physical, i 
tellectual, and moral, as well as religious development and action, as 
taught by experience and observation—is the law of God, which we 
are bound toobey. We are too aptto think, when we read our religi- 
ous duty in the holy Scriptures, that that is the whole law. and they the 
only evidence of it. They are but cumulative and declaratory laws. 
They come not to destroy the law of nature, but to fulfil—not to re. 
peal, but to enforce that law written by the hand of God, on tables 
which cannot be broken; and, like his holy word, though sometimes 
buried, obscured, and unknown, and often misconstrued, yet always 
preserved unchanged. Not one jot or one title of that law shall fail. 
When we rightly see and feel this, we go forth on our mission with a 
faith that cannot fail us. We feel that the winds and the waves , and 
the tides, and light and darkness, and the rains, and the floods, and 
the lights of the moral firmament, as they come and go, and have 
their twilight and their day-time splendor,—and the restless tides of 
the mind—the ebbs and flows of thought and feeling—the currents, 
and eddies, and whirlpools of unsettled opinion, and disturbed and 
agitated action, which, while we are in them, seem made but to con- 
found and to destroy,—have gone on so for ever, and are a part of the 
order of nature. The storms and tempests, and lightnings and earth. 
quakes, in the history and action of man, have all answered some 
great and good purpose. They have swept away some false system 
built upon the sand—they have riven some deep-planted error. The 
wash of the mountain has become the ‘rich bottom land of the valley 
and the plain. ‘The turbid and impetuous torrent has forced new and 
better channels, where the great currents of truth flow in more quiet- 
ness and purity. The rupturings and ruin of agitation have fertilized 
and mellowed the soil, where is to spring up and ripen a better order 
of things. Our whole progress, individually and as a race, must be 
through troubled waters and against obstacles. We get on by the 
triumph of first one struggling truth and then another. Man has to 
beat up against a head wind, reaching first one way then another, 
never on his course yet always on his voyage. Let not our confi- 
dence, then, be broken in that order of mind ‘and intelligent, as well as 
physical nature, which is the law-of God. Let us never fail in that 
faithful reliance upon His wisdom, which can defy a darkening uni- 
verse to shake our trust in Him, ‘and which repeats and feels that 
noble song of our perfect natures— Allelulia! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth!’—the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
This is that music of the spheres—the harmony of creation, which 
the right soul cannot cease to hear. This is that voice that comes 
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up from all nature, and prophecies of a better destiny for man, when 
all his nature, fitly framed together—restored and finished in the image 
of God, he shall be fully developed and perfected, and crowned with 
glory and honour—he shall resume his place, a little lower than the 
Angels. | seem to see him now! “How noble in reason! How 
infinite in faculties! In action how like an Angel! In apprehension 
how like a god!” And there is a new heaven anda new earth! 
And they meet and blend in yonder wide and cloudless horizon, the 
boundary of his perfect vision. 





PLASMION. 


I. 


Tue voiceful morning stars had paled ; and now 
The Night came down on Eden, with her brow 
Radiant as a young bride’s, all light and love. 
Slowly she raised her dark-fringed lids above, 

And her star-eyes wept down the gentle dew. 

The Mother of the Months was throned anew— 
And from her watch-tower, holy and serene, 

Fell her calm smile, to bless so fair a scene. 

The young leaves’ murmur, from the tree-top high, 
Gave back the wooing breezes sigh for sigh: 

The host of night flowers, from each fragrant cup, 
Offered their song of silent sweetness up— 

Those flowers ! bright words with which, at Eden’s birth, 
Qur Maker’s hand wrote down his love for earth '— 
Calmly the four broad rivers slept in smiles, 

And bore upon their breasts the infant isles— 

The Islands ! disinherited of earth, 

The waves adopted them ; and their fond mirth, 
As round the shore they clasped their murmur fell, 
Showed that they loved their foster-children well! 


Here were the creatures, passionless and calm, 
The wolf and kid, the lion and the lamb ; 

And birds, that all day long rejoicing kept, 
Veiled their soft heads beneath their wings, and slept. 
And here was Man, as yet all purity ; 

And here was Woman, holy and as high 

As when the morning stars, to hail her, burst 
Into triumphant song ; fair as when first 

Risen from her Maker’s hand, too beautiful, 
Too bright for care to pain, for sin to dull! 

Oh! who that looked upon a scene so fair, 
Could deem that Sin dare plant a footstep there ! 


Il. 


By woman taught, man sinned ; strange that so well 

The love that lured to fall, could soothe him when he fell! 
Both from their birth-place, Paradise, were hurled, 
And Eden’s gates were closed upon the world. 
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Ill. 


But though those doors were barred, no more to ope, 
One trace still lingered of their home—'twas Hope : 
And Romance is but Hope, with Fancy’s wings ; 
Those plumes that flutter music, when she springs 
Up from some ruined joy, soothing and kind, 
To fling her spell upon the dreamer’s mind. 
Views of the future, bright but yet unsure ; 
Gleams through the dark cloud of a present woe ; 
A glimpse of home, unsullied all and pure, 
When Time’s dark waters shall have ceased to flow ; 
The hope that bids us look beyond this world, 
To join the loved and lost eternally, 
When our light sails upon Life’s wave are furled, 
And the soul’s bark tries Death’s mysterious sea : 
The bright side of Life’s picture ; flowing balm, 
Where the wrung, aching heart may look for calm ; 
, The fettered captive’s dream of glad release, 
The rainbow, bright with promises of peace : 
And woman’s love ; and poet’s toiled-for fame ; 
The warrior’s, patriot’s, and statesman’s name ; 
All these, that hope to live through Time's advance, 
And all of Intellect in part are but Romance ! 






Romance our subject, and our aim to see 
Its use and power, its source and history 

































IV. 
There was a time, when ’neath Heaven’s vengeful eye, 
Poor Hope seemed fain to lay her down and die. 

For sin, like pestilence, spread o'er the land, 

Scorn answered to the Deity’s command ; 
The train of evils ranged the world abroad, 
Rapine and murder, treachery and fraud, 
And demon-worship'’s most unholy mirth, 
Till God repented that he made this earth. 
He bade his mighty word go forth on high, 
And said unto his waters, “ Earth must die!” 
i Then the wild storm came darkening o’er the sky, 

Black as the midnight’s gloom when most profound ; 
Then the deep thunder pealed aloud on high, 

Till Heaven's own battlements tottered at the sound. 
Then the fierce lightning gleamed out from the cloud, 
The whirlwind lifted up his voice aloud ; 

And with his sinewy arms tore up the oaks, 

And whirled the trembling leaves abroad, like flocks 
Of frightened doves before the falcon’s sweep. 

Then God unlocked the fountains of the deep, 

And opened wide the flood-gates of his rain ; 

Then the tumultuous waters swelled amain, 

And whelmed the earth beneath their mighty waves. 
The strong whale, nurtured in the sea’s deep caves, 
Swam o’er the mountain tops—’twas man’s despair— 
But God was in the might of waters there! 


V 


And then their came a wild Romantic dream, 

To bid them rear on high their Babel tower : 
To shield them from the living lightning’s gleam, 
To guard them from the swelling water’s power. 
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VI. 


And that too was a high Romance, that led 

The Israelites across the desert’s bed ; 

And raised their thoughts above the scorching sand, 
To fix them on the glorious promised land. 





Vil. 


And oh! the Romance of their bondage-land ! 
Mother and nursling of the mystic Nile! 
From the wild glory-dream of him whose hand, 
Tier upon tier, the giant pyramids piled ; 
Or reared the dreary catacombs array, 
And stored them with their hoards of kingly clay. 
And him who carved those lips, which, when the first 
Sun-kiss lit on them into music burst: 
On through .he array of conquerors who swept 
Like storm succeeding storm, across the land ; 
The Persian sword that even the priesthood wept, 
The world-wide conqueror, whose lightning brand 
Laid desolate the earth; and he so known 
As despot, scholar, fratricide ; yet shone 
The noblest king that sat the Ptolemeian throne ; 
Down to that Queen, whose dark eyes’ flashing beam 
Could witch a Roman from his empire dream ; 
Whose lip drank priceless pearls, or sought in bliss, 
Throbbed wild and warmly to the Cesar’s kiss ; 
Whose hand could train the dark curls down her neck, 
Or change the fate of empires with its beck ; 
Touch the sweet lute-chord with an exquisite art, 
Or lay the serpent to her passionate heart. 


Oh, Egypt ! thou art fallen! thou who wert 


The Mother of the Sciences ; engirt, 

Like thine own Hermes, with the burning belt 
Of magic and of mystery: thou who dwelt 

’Mid the dark world, a glittering star of lore ; 
Learning hath waned from thy benighted shore, 
Thy spiritual Memnon sounds no more! 


VIII. 


Rome reaped the spoil of thee ; and where is Rome? 
The kingly Rome, the seven-hilled seat of pride! 

Where he, whose proud dream bade his arm strike home 
A dagger to a brother's heart, and dyed 

The scarce raised walls in gore: and where the race 

Of kings, beneath whose rule Rome grew apace, 

And gathered tribute nations ’neath her wings. 

They who grew tyrannous and haughty; kings 

Not for the nation, but themselves ; until 

Justice was their command, and law their will. 

Till vengeance’ teeming cup no more could hold ; 
And the stung nation dared at length to start : 

Roused by that suicidal blow, that told 
The awful power of one proud woman’s heart. 
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Where he who so a father’s love subdued, 

And shed his son’s blood for his country’s good? 
And he who when the yawning chasm rolled, 
Sprung quickly to its dark embrace, and told 
How far above the miser’s richest hoard, 

The treasure of the patriot soldier’s sword. 
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And he, the patriot-tyrant, driven to rest 
By him who, of all Rome, had leved him best. 

He who lost all he had been taught to prize, 

Honor, and fame, and life—for woman’s eyes. 

And he the matricide, who touched the lyre 

While the Eternal City sunk in fire. 

The array of warriors, and bards who sung 

Around the Cesar’s throne ; from him who strung 
The harp that Homer left ; the fierce sir ng play 

Of Juvenal’s satire, and the lighter lay 

Of the Venusian, and him whose song 

Was given so much to Love, through all the throng 
Of puet, patriot, orator, and sage, . 

Who start from ancient Rome’s historic page— 

A constellation of bright intellects ! 

All these have waned from life ; but high respects 
Accorded them by after times, still keep 
Their names and glory from oblivion’s sleep. 






Oh! Italy ! thy heavens still are blue! 
Oh! Italy! thy meadows still are green! 
But there the sombre ruin starts to view, 
To show what now thou art, what thou hast been. 
Still thou art beautiful ! for Memory plays, 
Like the green ivy, round thy mouldering walls ; 
And gloriously ‘the light of other days,’ 
In gentle radiance on thy ruin falls. 























1x. 
Turn we to Greece! Romance’s favorite clime. 
From that much sung-of, but uncertain time, 
When Orpheus thrilled the magic lyre along, 
And rocks and trees came dancing to his song: 
When Python, with his coil’s envenomed flow, 
Fell ‘neath the poet-god’s resistless blow ; 

When young Arion on the lute-strings played, 
Till dolphins followed where his music led ; 

And he the demi-god, who toiled so well, 

Till by a woman's jealous hand he fell. 

Through all that list of peet, god, and sage, 

Who swell the glory of that fable age : 

To those of whom the blind, old Scian told ; 

The quick Pelides, Hector’s helm of gold, 

He who from Troy’s fierce flames his father bore, 
Nestor’s experience and Ulysses’ lore— 
Penelope's firm truth, and far above 

All others, Helen’s lava tide of love ! 
















Musaeus then, with his romantic tale, 
Of him who dared the storm-wave and the gale ; 
But whelmed beneath the mighty water's swell, 
Sunk in the sight of her he loved so well. 


The laureate of the wine-cup ; and the lyre 

That knew the dark-eyed Lesbian’s soul of fire ; 
Leucadia’s temple, and the frowning steep 

Where Sappho flung her lute and life along the deep. 


| 
Lo! sorrowful and mute, 
With brow and bosom bare, 
The wild wind sighed along her lute, 
And tossed ker clustering hair. 
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While from above she sees 
The curling water’s strife ; 

Then pours the sigh of ruined peace, 
The swan-song of her life! 


9° 
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Phaon, one last sad song, 
One long farewell to thee ; 
Then thou shalt close above my wrong, 
Oh, cold and silent sea. 
Oh! by these tears that start, 
Tears by my anguish stayed, 
The bitterness of woman’s heart, 
That trusts, and is betrayed : 





3. 


By this quick throbbing brow, 
This racked and aching brain— 
I bind a curse upon thee now, 
Oh! mayst thou love in vain! 
My harp, my home, farewell ! 
Che soul's strong agony 
Shall find deep peace beneath thy swell, 
Thou cold and silent sea! 


The stern tragedian’s strong and fiery play, 

And the light touch of the comedian’s lay ; 

With all that fought and fell, O Greece! for thee, 
At Marathon and old Thermopyle, 

Platea, Salamis :—that Persian king 

Who would have bound the surge’s thundering. 


The senators—thy civil life’s defence ,; 

The orators, whose godlike eloquence 

Rung to the people’s hearts ; the hundred schools 

Of old Philosophy, from the iron rules 

Of the harsh Cynic, to the voluptuous scheme 

Of those who followed Epicurus’ dream. 

All these have faded ; from thy crown each gem, 
O Greece, has fallen ; thou hast fallen with them. 


X. 


The Romance of the ancient world hath fled. 

The light-limbed fauns and dryads that had played 
’Neath the green forest’s shade, are gone like dreams. 
The dark-eyed Nymphs have left their tainted streams : 
The forms that peopled the unslumbering sea ; 

The bright but sensual Theogony ; 

The inspired Pythoness, who wont to tell 

The mystic utterings of the oracle ; 

The hollow depths of silence-gendering caves, 

The spirit rivers, with their prophet waves ; 

The thousand feasts, with their mysterious mirth, 
The intercourse of Deity with earth ; 

The Stygian streams ; Elysium’s peaceful dells ; 

The rock-chained captive, and the countless yells 

Of Tartarus—why did these their parting take ! 
Arrest Time’s flight and ask——“‘ Ti.ou who didst break 
The link that bound the gorgeous past to us, 

Who and what were these that they vanished thus ?” 
He will reply, ‘‘ What thou and thine must be ; 

Time’s tribute paid unto Eternity !” 
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XI. 
Now for the hour, the joyous hour, the day of old Romance! 
The holiday of war and love, of lute and glittering lance. 
When the knight, for ladies’ love, still strove in joust or tilt to shine, 
Or plant the holy cross above thy sands, Oh Palestine! 
The age when chivalry, refined 
Like gold, from out the feudal sway, 
Burst sun-like on the night of mind, 
And swept its darkest clouds away : 
Made glory generous, and smoothed o’er 
The terrors of the brow of war. 
That first made soul to conquer sense : 
And taught mankind to-shield and bless 
Those fair, weak hearts, whose sole defence 
Was beauty and their gentleness. 


That first raised up affection, high, 
The passions of the brute above ; 
And giving Woman dignity, 
Made her so worthy of our love. 
That soon subdued all meanness ; taught 
The heart of the young knight to shun 
Self-love ; and made each noble thought 
Expand, like wild flowers to the sun. 
That taught him faithfully to swear, 
Ere he the golden spurs might wear, 
“To aid the helpless and distressed ; 
To speak the truth, come weal or woe ; 
And ne’er, however driven and pressed, 
To turn him from the foe !” 


What time, from his ascetic cell, 
Rushed the old anchorite, to swell 
The trumpet blast of the crusade ; 
Till Europe, thrilling at the peal, 
Sent to the wild old hermit’s aid 
Her noblest hearts and truest steel. 
Then from the Norman coasts there came 
Those haughty brows and souls of flame, 
Who vowed “delay nor stay to brook, 
Till Palestina’s sands were known :” 
Who scared the enervate Greeks, and shook 
Their coward king upon his throne.— 
From him whose lust of bloody fame 
Wrought the crusades their earliest loss ; 
To him who on Jerusalem 
First set the standard ef the cross !— 


France had her Blanche, whose prayer and smile 
Blest her fair son, and bad him start ; 
And she, the proud sea-girdled isle, 
Sent out her Richard Lion-heart ! 
Old Scotland gave that noble king, 
Who, when he felt death’s shadowy wing 
Shake its chill dews upon his brow, 
Too proud to break the plighted vow 
That bound him unto Palestine, 
Cried “ Douglas! it shall be thy part 
To go, and on my Saviour’s shrine, 
Lay my good broadsword and my heart!” 
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XII. 





Oh! ‘twas a high romance that swelled 
=| Those Christian hearts with lofty power 
\ To dare and do; that so upheld 
A Their spirits in the trial hour. 
.o That bade them over Syria’s plains, 


Rich tribute from their pierced hearts pour ; 
Or keep their faith, beneath the chains 

That bound them to the dungeon floor. 
That taught them honor; bade the gleam 

Of their bright swords be freely given, 
To aid the wronged, and made them deem 
Naught above woman’s love but Heaven ! 





XIII. 






Romance was ever theirs ; its chains 
at Were hung around them from their birth ; 
It flowed, like pure metallic veins, 
Through the dark surface of the earth ; 
Slept, crystal-like, in every bed 
O’er which the sparkling waters played ; 
And told its story in the tone 
Of the green forest’s spirit moan 
Old Allemania’s tribes that mock 
The wanderer, by flood and fell ; 
The shadow-giant of the rock, 
The ring of the wild Huntsman’s yell, 
The spell of fountain-born Undine, 
The swart King of the Coppermine :— 
Gaul’s mountain sprites, and elfin troup ; 
Her wild-witch Sabbath, and the group 
Of rocking pines, that told the sky 
The tales of earth’s depravity.— 
Old England’s goblin of the glades ; 
The fairies of her wild-wood shades ; 
And Scotland’s sprites of the dark correi ; 
The kelpies of her torrent wave ; 
And the Banshee whose boding cry 
Bade the proud chieftain to his grave. 






Then lived those children of fair France, 

Whose names must last while Time endures ; 
That priesthood of the old Romance, 

“ The gallant-hearted Troubadours ! 

Germany's minesinger’s host, 

The Scalds of Seandinavia’s coast, 

The bards of Albyn’s island sea, 

And England’s “ wandering minstrelsie.” 









Then were the days of Robin Hood, 





Si 







That monarch of the “ goode greene-woode.” 
i Then were the days of errant knight, 
Shh Whose tasks were but to love and fight , 






Whose life from birth till death was spent 
In bower, or field, or tournament. 
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Then old Philosophy still tried 

The star-lore, or the magic spell ; 
Or bent on Mammon, lived and died, 
In poring o’er the crucible. 
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This was Romance’s splendid hour, 
These were the spells that fed her power. 
XIV. 
Much of Romance there lingers yet, 
But chivalry’s bright star hath set. 
Vainly it struggled ‘neath the spell 
That bore it down with mighty hand ; 
And its last dying radiance fell 
On thy blue hills, my Father’s land! 
Handed from sire to son, the spark 
From Scottish breasts could ne’er depart ; 
But when all earth beside was dark, 
It glowed within the Highland heart ! 
From.those of whom old Ossian sings— 
The battle-nursed, the car-borne kings ; 
The bards, remembered even now, 
The eagle-crested chie‘tain throng, 
And she whose “ radiant moonlike brow, 
Her step the music of a song’ — 
Moved o’er the ocean-beaten sand, 
When war’s thick darts around her fell— 
She whom a Painter of our land 
Hath breathed upon the canvass well ! 
Through those who taught the iron tide 
Of England’s chivalry to turn 
At Falkirk, Otterbourne, Langside, 
Flodden and Bannockburn : 
So onward to the “ gallant, good Montrose ;” 
Down to the last and brightest—down to those 
Who bled for that fond love of liberty 
Which tyranny calls treason. Let us see 
How one of these could meet fate’s heavy fall. 
His story tells the history of all. 
A, 
He stood upon the scaffold frame. 
The erne-plume from his brow was streaming, 
And in his eye, the dauntless flame 
Of his proud Highland’s sires, was gleaming. 
First—where the ranks, for fight arrayed, 
‘ Saw targets crash, and claymores shiver ; 
First—to the headsman’s shameful blade, 
When glory’s dream was o’er for ever. 
9 
He lent his blood to swell the dye, 
From highland hearts so freely given ; 
When waved the haughty tartans high, 
And pealed the slogan up to heaven! 
Nor did the field receive his breath ; 
Yet shall his name long ring in story. 
He trod the bitterest path to death, 
But proudly trod, as if to glory. 
3. 
Nor soon shall Scotland’s hills forget, 
Nor the blue heaven that sleeps above them, 
The gore with which their heath was wet, . 
The souls that lived to shield and love them ; 
The arms that bravely bore their pitts, 
The nerves that broke, but could not falter ; 
The sacrifice of patriot hearts, 
That broke on Freedom’s holy altar. 
To be continued. 
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THE WALK AMONG THE LINDENS 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


(First published in the WurrempurGe RerEerrToryY, 1782.) 


. 


Wo.imar and Edwin were friends, and dwelt together in a quiet 
hermitage, where they had withdrawn themselves from the bustle of 
the busy world, that there, in all philosophic leisure, they might solve 
the remarkable fortunes of their lives. Edwin, the happy, embraced 
the world with joyous ardor; while the sad Wollmar clothed it in the 
sorrow-hues of his own evil fate. An alley, overshadowed with Lin- 
dens, was the beautiful place where they walked for contemplation. 
Once on a lovely May morning, as they took their accustomed walk, 
they fell into the following conversation :— 

Edwin. While the day is so fine, and all nature so cheerful, how 
can you be so thoughtful, Wollmar ? 

Wollmar. Permit me to be so: you know it is always my custom 
to spoil your humor. 

EK. Is it, then, possible to loathe the cup of joy nature offers? 

W. [fone finds a spider therein. Why not? See you, now, na- 
ture paints herself to you, like a rosy-cheeked maiden on her brid: il 
day, She appears to me like an old maid, with red paint upon her 
sallow cheeks, and borrowed jewels in her hair, How ridiculous she 
makes herself in this Sunday finery! Butthese are worn-out garments 
used a hundred thousand times before. Eventhis green waving train, 
so perfumed, and so variously bordered, she bore before Deucalion. 
She has past a thousand years atthe table of death, prepared paint 
from the bones of her own children, and now cuts short the reign of 
corruption to shine in these dazzling spangles. Young man, dost 
thou know in what society even now thou mayest be walking? 
Thinkest thou that this endless round of the sepulchre may be thy 
progenitor ?—that the winds which waft to thee the fragrance of these 
lindens may also blow into thy nostrils the withered might of Ar- 
minius ?—that thou in the cool waters of the spring mayest taste the 
powdered bones of our great Henry ?—the very atom which, in the 
brain of Plato, quaked at the thought of deity—which, in Titus, 
trembled with pity—perhaps prompted to beastly lust in the veins of 
Sardanapalus—or will be thrown to the birds of prey in the carcass 
of the executed criminal? Can you find pleasure in these things, 
Edwin? 

E. Pardon me! But your meditation rather opens to me comic 
scenes. How is it—how will it be, if our bodies wander, after fixed 
laws, as they assert of our spirits ?—if, after the death of these ma- 
chines, they must continue the same employment which they per- 
formed under the reigif the soul ; just as spirits of the departed re- 
peat the deeds of their former life ? 


“ Que cura fuit vivis, eadem sequitur tellure repostos.” 
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W. What! can the ashes of Lycurgus even now and forever re- 
main laying under the waters of the ocean ! 

E. Heard you, yonder, the tender philomel singing? Who knows 
if she may not be the urn of Tibullus’ ashes, she sings so tenderly ? 
Perhaps the sublime Pindar, in yonder eagle, soars to the blue roof 
of the horizon? Perhaps in yonder wooing zephyr flutters an atom 
of Anacreon? Who knows if the body of the coxcomb may not float 
in the fine powder of yonder lady’s hair?’ Whoknows if the remains 
of the usurer may not, in his buried coins, lay fettered in their hun- 
dred years’ sleep? Ifthe bodies of writers are not condemned to melt 
away into letters, or to be fulled into paper, eternally to groan under 
the stamp ofthe press and to help the nonsense of their colleagues ? 
See you, Wollmar, out of the same cup which affords thee bitter gall 
my humor draws merry sport. 

‘W. Edwin! Edwin! how can you so trifle with serious things ? 
Let me proceed. A good cause shuns not investigation. 

E. Let Wollmar investigate when he is in better humor. 

W. Oh, fye! And that whilst you are piercing me in the most 
dangerous wounds. Were wisdom so much a hypocritical dealer in 
small talk, who goes round to every house to play the parasite, adapt- 
ing herself to all humors, who decries prosperity to the unfortunate 
and adversity to the fortunate, | might be happy. A sour stomach 
might swear this planet werea hell. A glass of wine might deify a 
devil. But if our humors are to be the models of our philosophical 
opinions, pray tell me, Edwin, into what shapes shall wisdom mould 
herself. 1 fear me, Edwin, you will become wise only when you 
become foolish. 

E. Then may | never become wise. 

W. You have mentioned that word “happy.” How can one ever 
gain that state, Edwin? Labor, you say, is the condition of life, 
wisdom is its aim, and happiness its reward. ‘Thousands upon thou- 
sands, with outspread sails, have launched upon the shoreless deep, 
to seek the fortunate island, and to gain this golden fleece. Now, 
tell me, thou wise one, how many have ever found it? I see here a 
whole fleet, whirled about in the ceaseless eddies of poverty, perpe- 
tually pushing off from the shore, and as often landing again; and 
landing, perpetually again launching out upon the deep. They bus- 
tle about in preparation for their voyage, cruise fearfully along the 
shore, providing their stores and me nding their rigging, while they 
never steer out upon the high seas. ‘There are some who weary 
themselves out to-day only that they may be prepared to weary them- 
selves out to-morrow. Deducting these, half of those who make the 
venture perish. Again, the whirlpool of sensuality draws others 
down to an infamous grave. There are some who spend all the 
energies of their being only to anticipate the toils and troubles of 
life. These swell the numbers of those who never gain happiness, 
and a poor fourth part remains. ‘Timid and doubtful, by the light of 
dim stars and without compass they put forth upon the fearful ocean. 
‘he fortunate coast already glimmers like a white cloud along the 
rim of the horizon. “ Land!” cries the pilot—when, lo! a miserable 


plank bursts in, and the leaking ship goes down in sight of the 
shore. 
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‘** Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 


Exhausted, the skilful swimmer reaches the land. A stranger in the 
aerial clime, he wanders about, and sighs with tears for his northern 
home. So, from the multitude of your liberal system, you see I 
deduct million after million. Children look forward with impatience 
to the time when they shall be men, while men grieve that the days 
of childhood are for ever past. The stream of our existence tends 
backward to its source. The evening is dusky like the morning. 
[In the same night Aurora and Hesperus embrace, and the hoary sage 
who breaks through the walls of mortality sinks downward and 
again becomes a playful boy. Now, judge you, Edwin, between the 
otter and the vessel. Answer me, Edwin! 

E. The potter is judged if the vessel can judge him. 

W. Answer me! 

E. I say, when they fail to gain the island, the voyage is not 
. 

. Perhaps their eyes may be chained by the picturesque land- 
Pre that flit before them, on the right hand and on the left? And 
therefore are we to cast ourselves out on the storms, therefore to 
tremble on pointed rocks, and to stagger over the billowy waste to 
encounter a three-fold death in the abyss. No more! My melan- 
choly is more eloquent than your humor. 

E. And shall I therefore tread the violet under my feet because [ 
cannot enjoy the rose? Or shall I lose this may-day because the 
storm may darken it?’ I may gaina serenity under the cloudless blue 
heavens, which shall hereafter shorten the tedium of their storms, 
shall I not pluck the flower because to-morrow it will no more be 
fragrant? I cast itaway when it is withered, and pluck its young sis- 
ter, already bursting in fragrance from the bud. 

W. In vain, in vain you argue! Where only a seed of joy falls 
there springs a thousand buds of sorrow. Where only a tear of joy 
lies a thousand tears of despair lay buried. Here around this spot, 
where men are shouting with joy, a thousand mortal infections lurk. 
Even in the moment when our rapture mounts to the heaven, a thou- 
sand curses wail out their maledictions from above. It is an unfor- 
tunate lottery, where a few miserable prizes are lost in numberless 
blanks. Every moment of time is a death moment to our joys. 
Every particle of dust that blows about is a tomb-stone of buried 
delights. Upon every point of the universe hath death set the signet 
of his monarch seal. Upon every atom I read this disconsolate in- 
scription, “ Passed away.” 

E. And wherefore not be thus? If every voice be the death-song 
of happiness, it is also the hymn of all-pervading love. Wollmar, 
beneath these lindens my Julietta first kissed me. 

V. (Turning sorrowfully away)—Young man, beneath these lin- 
dens I lost my Laura. 


M. T. 
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Incrpents oF Travet in Centrat America, Carapas, anp Yucatan. By Joun L. 

Srernens, Author of “Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrae, and the 
Holy Land.” Illustrated by numerous Engravings. New York: 1841. Harrer 
& Brorners. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Not three years have elapsed from the time of Mr. Stephens’ departure on his 
mission to Central America, and he appears before us in the above named magni- 
ficent volumes—the results of his own and fellow traveller, Mr. Catherwood’s labor 
and research in that wonderful, but obscure country. The work, embracing the 
narrative of a “ journey of nearly three thousand miles in the interior of Central 
America, including visits to eight ruined cities, with full illustrations,” by Mr. Ca- 
therwood, could scarcely fail of being profoundly interesting. Its style is perfectly 
easy, simple, and elegant—its descriptions graphic and ornate—its illustrations 
beautiful, and well calculated not only to sustain, but to increase Mr. Catherwood’s 
former high celebrity as an artist—and the book, as a whole, has proved itself, by 
its seventh edition, one of the most popular ever issued from an American press. 

As we travel with Mr. Stephens over his journey, one cannot help being pleased 
with his perfect good humor, under circumstances the most trying to man’s pa- 
tience—whether fording a swollen river, enjoying tactual intercourse with mosqui- 
toes, parched beneath a broiling sun, or fishing up Mr. Catherwood’s boots from the 
water, he seems possessed of the same unruffléd temper. He left New York in the 
fall of °39, and after surmounting many and great difficulties, arrived at Copan early 
in the ensuing winter—a city, the existence only of whose ruins were known pre- 
vious to the publication of his work. Without obtruding upon his readers specula- 
tions as to the when and by whom this city was built, (although perchance, this 
would have been highly gratifying to many of them,) he simply gives all the historic 
knowledge he was able to obtain, accompanied with more than twenty of Mr. Ca- 
therwood's excellent, and, as Mr. Stephens assures us, accurate engravings. The 
impressions received by the ruins of what must have been a great and magnificent 
city, now with none to tell the tale of its rise, its grandeur, and its fall, must have 
been beyond description. While Egypt, and Tyre, and Babylon, and Carthage, 
were in their pride—-there, in the midst of a vast continent, was Copan—perchance 
as proud and mighty as they. They have fallen, yet the record of history tells their 
former state ; but the city of America is gone—with none to tell of its battles, its 
wealth, and its kings. There once was heard the voice of eloquence, and the 
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music of song, but no historic page preserves to us the fire of her Demosthenes, 
or the breathing tones of her Sappho. They are as silent and voiceless as are 
the hieroglyphics of her ruins. But let Mr. Stephens speak : 


“Books, the record of knowledge, are silent on this theme. The city was 
desolate. No remnant of this race hangs round the ruins, with tradition hand- 
ed down from father to son, and from generation to generation. It lay before 
us like a shattered bark in the midst of the ocean; her masts gone, her name 
effaced, her crew perished, and none to tell whence she came, to whom she be- 
longed, how fong on her voyage, or what caused her destruction—her lost peo- 
ple to be traced only by some fancied resemblance in the construgtion of the 
vessel—and, perhaps, never to te known at all. The place where we sat—-was 
it a citadel, from which an unknown people had sounded the trumpet of war? 
or a temple for the worship of the God of Peace! or did the inhabitants wor- 
ship the idols made with their own hands, and offer sacrifice on the stones be- 
fore them? All was mystery—dark, impenetrable mystery—and every circum- 
stance increased it. In Egypt, the colossal skeletons of gigantic temples stand 
in the unwatered sands, in all the nakedness of desolation; here, an immense 
forest, shrouded in ruins, hiding them from sight, heightening the impression 
and moral effect, and giving an intensity and almost wildness to the interest.” 


The following extract, which we regret our limits forbid us from extending, 
will convey to our readers some idea of the situation, extent, and former magni- 
ficence of Copan: 


‘‘ The extent of the city, along the river, as ascertained by monuments still found, 
is more than two miles. ‘There is one monument on the opposite side of the river, 
at the distance of a mile, on the top of a mountain two thousand feet high. Whethex 
the city ever crossed the river, and extended to that monument, it is impossible 
to say. I believe not. At the rear is an unexplored forest, in which there may 
be ruins. There are no remains of palaces or private buildings, and the prin- 
cipal part is that which stands on the bank of the river; and may perhaps with pro- 
priety be called the Temple. 

“This temple is an oblong enclosure. The front or river line extends in a right 
line, North and South, six hundred and twenty-four feet, and it is from sixty to 
ninety feet high. It is made of cut stones, trom three to six feet in length, and 
a foot and a half in breadth. The other three steps consist of ranges of steps and 
pyramidal structures. rising from thirty to one hundred and forty feet in height on 
the slope. The whole line of survey is two thousand eight hundred and sixty-six 
feet.” Vide Vol. i. p. 133. 


Mr. Stephens discovered a subterraneous sepulchre and passage leading to the 
water, and a multitude of idol-images, fronted with altars, covered with carvings 
and hieroglyphics. ‘These images vary in height from ten to twenty-four feet, and 
are of an irregular quadrilateral form. In order to prosecute his investigation with 
more freedom, Mr. Stephens purchased the city of Copan for the moderate sum of 
fifty dollars. He would also have purchased Palenque, but for one condition, and 


perchance that condition would have been complied with, had the plaee offered the 
means—that he should marry a native of the country. 


“The case was embarrassing and complicated. Society in Palenque was small ; 
the oldest young lady was not more than fourteen; and the prettiest woman, 
who already had contributed most to our happiness, (who made our cigars,) was 
already married.” 


After finishing his researches among the ruins, Mr. Stephens proceeds on his 
way to Guatimala, where he arrives after a journey of two days. He here givesan 
animated account of his visit to the capital of the Chiapas, which is inferior to but 
few American citiesin splendor. ‘Thence he passes through Santa Cruz del Quiche 
—having surveyed the ruins of Guatimala la Antiqua, a city built in the highest 
period of Spanish dominion—to Uxmal in Yucatan. But we had almost forgotten 
to mention the rumored existence of a city equal in extent and magnificence to 
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either of those, the ruins of which Mr. Stephens describes. The following 
is the account of it, as our author received it from a Spanish priest or padre. 
He says he knows— 

“On the other side of the Sierra, of a living city, large and populous, occupied 
by Indians, precisely in the same state as before the discovery of America. When 
he first heard of it he was young, and, with much toil, climbed to the naked summit 
of the Sierra, from which, at a height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked over 
an immense plain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw, at a great 
distance, a large city, spread over a great space, and with turrets white and glitter- 
ing in the sun.” 

Could this city be reached, we do not hesitate to say, much, if not all of the mys- 
tery that broods over the Cities of Central America, would be unveiled. If our 
government would furnish the means and necessary protection for reaching it, in- 
formation of far more value might be obtained, than by a dozen of their so-much 
lauded exploring expeditions. At Uxmal, the ruins were found to be in a high state 
of preservation. The remains at this place bear no resemblance to Copan or Palen- 
que, and from the circumstance, viz., that “ all the lintels had been of wood, and 
throughout the entire ruins most of them were still in their places over the doors,” 
we should be led to infer that they were of a far more recent date than those of 
the above mentioned places. Another distinctive feature of these ruins is, the ab- 
sence of idols or carved figures ; and likewise the existence of two parallel rows of 
a kind of pillar or column. In every respect, the sculpture work at Uxmal surpasses 
that at Copan or Palenque. We have heard the complaint against Mr. Stephens, 
that he uses the visual organs too much—the philosophic too little ; that is, every 
thing he sees he gives us an account Of, just as it is, without giving his own views. 
of the cause, the origin, etc., as we might be led to expect. But the following pas- 
sage will convey, in some measure, his own opinions in regard to these ruins, 
though, we confess, from a comparison of other passages, it might seem that he 
himself had no definite views on the subject :— 

“ There is, then, no resemblance in these remains tothose of the Egyptians; 
and, failing here, we look elsewhere in vain. ‘They are different from the works of 
any other known people, of a new order, and entirely and absolutely anomalous ; 
they stand alone. I am inclined to think that there are not sufficient grounds for 
the belief in the great antiquity that has been ascribed to these ruins ; that they are 
not the works of a people who have passed away, and whose history has become un- 
known; but opposed, as in my idea, to all previous speculation, that they were con- 
structed by the races who occupied the country at the time of the invasion of the 
Spaniards, or some not very distant progenitors. 

“And this opinion is founded, first, upon the appearance and condition of the 
remains themselves. The climate and rank luxuriance of the soil are most destruc- 
tive to all perishable materials. For six months every year expased to the deluge 
of tropical rains, and with trees growing through the doorways of buildings on the 
tops, it seems impossible that, jafter the lapse of two or three thousand years, a 
single edifice could now be standing. The existence of wooden beams, and at Ux- 
mal, in a perfect state of preservation, confirms this opinion. The durability of 
wood will depend upon its quality and exposure. In Egypt, it is true, wood has 
often been discovered sound and perfect, and certainly three thousand years old; 
but even in that dry climate none has ever been found ina situation at all exposed. 
It occurs only in coftins in the tombs and mummy pits of Thebes, and in wooden 
clumps connecting two stones together, completely shut in and excluded from the 
air.” 

Our notice has already reached an undue length. Our only apology is, the pro- 
foundly-interesting nature of the work. We can but commend it most heartily to 
our readers, confident but few of them will be content until they have made them- 
selves acquainted more thoroughly with its contents than any notice of ours could 
make them. ‘The style of its publication is an honor to the house whose imprint 
it bears. 
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Tne Nestorians, or, THE Lost Trises; containing Evidence of their Identity, 
an account of their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; together with Sketches 
of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Mesopotamia, and IIlustra- 


tions of Scripture Prophecy. By Asanex, Grant, M.D. New York: Harprer 
and Broruers, 1841. 


The first part of this work contains an exceedingly interesting account of Dr. 
Grant’s travels in the western parts of Asia, during the last four or five years. He 
left this country in the spring of 1835, under the direction of the Foreign Missionary 
Society, for the purpose of visiting the Ancient Nestorians. After much effort, and 
in part owing to his skill as a medical practitioner, he succeeded in reaching those 
fastnesses of the mountains where the Nestorians dwell. He experienced much 
kindness from them, and, among other marks of their good will, received a manu- 
script volume of the Bible, in the Ancient Armenian dialect, transcribed in the 11th 
century, for which the American Bible Society have sent to the patriarch of the 
Nestorians a splendid English version of the Scriptures. The principal, in fact the 
sole object of his visit to the Nestorians, was to establish a mission among them, in 
which, fortunately, he has every prospect of success. 





In the remaining portions of this work, Dr. Grant endeavors to prove the identity 
of the lost tribes and the Nestorians. His arguments are—their tradition that they 
are of the house of !srael—the place which they occupy being the same to which 
the lost tribes departed—similarity of language—proper names, resembling the 
Hebrew—observance ofthe Mosaic rites—and that their government and customs 
correspond to those of the ancient Israelites. These arguments are plainly stated, 
and, in general, well sustained. Fervent piety and zeal for the cause in which he 
is engaged is manifest in every page of tie book. 





Tue Procress or Democracy; Illustrated in the History of Gaul and France. 
By A.exanpre Demas. Translated by an American. New York: J. and H. 
G. Lanevey, 57, Chatham-street. 


As an historical epitome, this work is almost without a rival. It is marked 
throughout with a conciseness, in no way interfering with perspicuity, rarely to be 
met with. By way of preface or introduction, the author gives a “‘ summary view 
of the earlier ages of the world,’’—from the division of the first family inte three 
branches—their separation and consequent dispersion throughout the earth, down 
to the time when Alaric and Attila had trampled in dust the empire of Rome, ac- 
complished their mission, and been swept from the earth, to the time when “a 
young and renewed people were seen pressing around a few old men, who held 
the gospel in one hand and the cross in the other. : 

These old men were the fathers of the church—these young people, the Franks, 
the Burh-Gunds, and other nations, who eventually spread over France, Italy, 
Spain, and Brittany, a part of whom forming the Franco-Roman monarchy. 

The grand idea endeavored to be developed throughout the book would seem to 
be what the translator has chosen for its titke—‘the progress of democracy.” 
Many of Dumas's views, and much of his philosophy, it must be admitted, is ex- 
tremely fanciful. Graphically tracing the history of the French monarchy through 
its first period, we come to the time when “ Papacy began to proclaim its demo- 
cratic mission—an elected popular power, in face of, and in opposition to, elective 
aristocratic power.” 
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The Frank monarchy next claims our attention—the history of which is sketched 
in the same masterly manner. Charlemagne rises before us as though his image 
were stamped upon the page. ‘The contests with Otho, and the alleged dismem- 
berment of the empire are severally told, and the latter illustrated most ably. Hugh 
Capet founds the monarchy of the grand vassalage, and gives a new name—that of 
the French monarchy, a sketch of which is continued down to the time of Charles 
IV. The second epoch was marked by the separation between the French royalty 
and the French seigniory, and the rise and victory of the national party. Then 
follows the “monarchy of the grand seigniory,” under Francis L, every change 
manifesting the progress of the popular cause. Thus, our author goes on, endea- 
voring to show the advance of the social regeneration of man—to accomplish 
which he believes that three men have been especially ordained of God for great 
and mighty works, viz :— 

Cesar was to pave the way for Christianity ; 
Charlemagne for civilization ; 
Napoleon for liberty. 

How far he has succeeded in this, as well as his other views, we have not room 
farther to discuss. To those who desire one of the most thoughtfully-written books 
that hav@een issued of late, we heartily commend it, believing that in a country 
so democratic as our own a work upon the progress of democracy in any land can 
scarcely fail of success. Its typographical appearance is characteristic of the neat 
and elegant style of all of the publications of the Langleys. 





PsycHOLOGY, OR A VIEW oF THE Human Sovt; including Anthropology, adapted 
for the use of Colleges. By Frepericx A. Raven, D.P., late President of 
Marshall College, Penn. Second edition, revised and improved. New York: 
M. W. Dopp, 1841. 


The most valuable portion of this work is that which treats of Anthropology. 
Evinecing, as it does, a depth of thought and intensity of study so characteristic of 
the German mind, it supplies a vacuum long felt in this department of mental 
science. Already it has been introduced into many of our Colleges and higher 
seminaries of learning, and will, we should presume, eventually meet with an ex- 
tended circulation. Under the head of Anthropology, “the modifications of mind 
produced by the permanent and transient influences of nature,” and the power of 
the mind over the body, are ably discussed and illustrated. Animal magnetic, som- 
nambulistic, and prophetic persons, we would respectfully refer to chapter second, 
which more especially appertains to their various cases. 

The reason and the will are the heads under which Dr. Rauch discusses the mind 
considered alone. This is also done in a scholar-like, clear, and highly-interesting 
manner. The cause of learning has much to lament in the death of its talented 
author, if this work may be considered any foreshadowing of the future. He died 
before he had scarcely completed the revision of his work. The land of his 
adoption has lost a wreath from her brow—a jewel from the crown of her 
literary splendor. 
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Meptcat DerarTMent or Tux University.—We perceive by the “ Announce- 
ment” issued by the Faculty of Medicine, that this Department will go into opera- 
tion on the 25th of October—the session of lectures continuing, as is customary 
with American schools, four months. 

Six Professors have been appointed, each of whom lectures once a day. Their 
subjects are—Surgery, Anatomy, Practice of Medicine, Institutes of Medicine, Ob- 
stetrics, and Chemistry. The students will attend one hour each day, at the New 
York Hospital; and in addition, a ‘ Surgical Clinique,” has been established in 
the College building, each Saturday, from 12 to 2, P. M., in which operative relief 
is given to all those who may apply, and whose circumstances are such as to ren- 
der them unable to pay for the services of a surgeon. 

The building known heretofore as the ‘*‘ Stuyvesant Institute,” has been fitted up 
for the purposes of the school, and contains all the necessary accommodations. 
The museums and philosophical apparatus are already being arranged—the lecture 
rooms are completed. 

The following are the requisitions for the Diploma : 

ist. The candidate must be 21 years of age. 

2d. He must have attended two courses of Medical Lectures, one of which must 
have been delivered in the Medical Department of this University. 

3d. The candidate must have studied Medicine for three years, (the terms of 
attending lectures being included in these,) under the direction of a respectable 
medical practitioner. 

4th. He must write a Medical Thesis, either in the English, Latin, or French 
language. 

Two Commencements take place annually in the University, at either of which 
the candidates who have complied with the above requisition may graduate. The 
first takes place early in the month of March, and the other about the middle of 
the month of July. 

By a resolution of the Faculty, the members of the profession from every part 
of the country, who are Graduates in Medicine, and who have been established in the 
practice of their profession for three years, will, on presenting their Diploma to the 
Secretary, be admitted gratuitously to all the lectures of the institution. 
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Universatity or Law.—Under this title our readers will recognize the Oration 
pronounced by Erastus C. Benenicr, of this city, before the Literary Societies of 
the University. The title can scarcely be called an appropriate one. But as the 
Oration has already been published by the Societies, we trust our readers will over- 
look, or rather underlook it, while we endeavor to present them with the following 
brief analysis of the Discourse and its delivery. 

The view of thought taken by Mr. Benedict was profound and suggestive, rising 
oftentimes into an attractive and impressive eloquence. Its varied illustration was 
scholar-like and brilliant, indicating a refined and deep-seeing fancy, familiar with 
those beautiful and mysterious analogies of nature and thought most rarely traced. 
It was spoken with a calm and graceful elocution, harmonizing well with the sen- 
timent. The moral and intellectual aspects of the performance, viewed as a whole, 
were high and worthy, and we are sure its results will be what it proposed to ac- 
complish—to make all who listened wiser and better. 

Mr. Benepict chose for his theme a wide contemplation, rather than a single 
topic, to exhaust and demonstrate. We might state his subject to be the Govern- 
ment of Nature, and the great consequent position and duty of Man. The orator 
commenced with a clear and spirited view of Nature, as subject to universal, be- 
nignant, and eternal law. This established and enforced, he regarded the generic 
duty of man toward Nature, to be, the true and complete knowledge of her laws, 
and when known, to use and obey them in the development of fs nature. He 
viewed man as a part of, and not as distinct from Nature, as the popular theory 
regards him —allied to Nature in all his modes of being—vegetable, animal, and 
moral. Man should be studied in this view not only subjectively, but in his fellow, 
or race—in all things to which he is related. Neither Archimedes, nor Bacon, Catul- 
lus, or Milton, could know the other by studying himself. 

Mr. Benedict developed the evils that arise from partial ideas of man’s position 
and nature—this nature was to be studied in all aspects and relations, not only 
physical, or intellectual, or moral, but as a combined harmonious unity—man the 
subject and the minister of law—a being of mingled Destiny and Duty. Most for- 
cibly the orator then spoke of “‘ Every man’s mission’”—to himself—to his fellow— 
and his race. He must be the mental and the moral light of the world He must 
interpret the oracle of the Greek “ Know thyself,” in its fulness of import and wis- 
dom. It is the knowledge of all our powers and duties—it is to know Nature, not 
as woods and mountains only, but as man and God. “The deep thoughts of phi- 
losophy, the lofty poem, the wonders of invention and art, and the right worship 
of the true God, are as much the production of Nature as the song of the wild 
bird, or the perfume of the wild flower in the unweeded garden of savage life.” By 
such perfect knowledge, and by true obedience to its instruction, was the perfec- 
tion of our nature to be realized. The orator closed with a picturesque vision of 
man in the fulness of wisdom and virtue—his destiny accomplished—his mission 
performed. The first time in the unclouded presence of God; the celestial har- 
monies for the first time revealed to his soul without discord. 

Mr. Benedict’s was an eminently successful performance. It occupied for one 
hour the interested attention of a large and brilliant audience. 





Vico.—An able and interesting article on Vico and his views of natural law will be 
found in the present number of our magazine, translated from “‘Les Archives,” &c. It 
was prepared for that periodical by an eminent French publicist, and, as an exposition 
of a system of natural law, promulgated by one who may be considered the founder of 
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the science of philosophical history, it is calculated to awaken and gratify our curi- 
osity, while its profoundness and mathematical precision of statement justly deserve 
the careful study of the most illuminated pupils of Professors Guizot and Heren.— 
| To those who may wish to make themselves more familiar wiih the Bacon of his- 
jie toric science, as he has with great propriety been called, we would recommend the 
edition of his works and life prepared by M. Michelet, one of his most ardent ad- 
mirers. The student of modern French historic speculation will be surprised to 
find how many of its captivating suggestions and imposing generalizations may 
be traced to the Nuova scienza—the novum organum of philosophical history. 
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ACADEMY OF DESIGN—CONTINUED. 


No. 64. Portrait. An Amateur Lady. We rejoice to see the fair sex cultivate 
this noble art, so well fitted to attract their sympathies and quick sense of the beau- 
tiful ; but we would hint, with all due gallantry, that a native talent, and years of 
careful study, are necessary before an amateur can with propriety risk her works 
before the public eye. 

No. 67. Epwarp Sreurn as a Huron Chief. Surcocve. Pretty good. Think a 
red-skin might examine the well-trimmed moustache with grave wonder as to its 
peculiar use. " 

No. 68. Canonicus and the Gowernor of Plymouth. W. J. Borron. Too con- 
fused, though possessed of some merit. 

No. 70. Portrait of a Child. Incuam. A curious picture to examine. Its marble 
whiteness and ghost-like appearance, give us a cold shudder. It can never be a fa- 
vorite, though the design and parts of the picture are certainly beautiful. It is too 
shadowy and unreal fora thing of life. 

No. 71. Family Group. Wuirenorne. Another unfortunate attempt at atti- 
tudinizing. Their look of resignation is certainly quite touching. 

No. 75. Canonicus and the Governor of Plymouth. Browere. A theatrical 



















performance. 
No. 78. Boy and Rabbit. Wuirrenorne. Rather a pretty little thing. 
— No. 79. Portraitofa Boy. Jewrrr. Has lost all look of clearness in the liberal 





quantity of brown, injudiciously disposed. 

No. 80. Portrait of a Lady. G.C.Txompson. Out of drawing. We do not 
see any of this artist’s best works in the present exhibition. 

No. 83. Portrait of himself. J.D. Bronpet. Good. 

No. 84. The Travelling Tinker. Marrerson. Contains some very good points 
as well as faults. 
a No. 85. Portrait of Hon. P. R. Livingston. W.H.Powext. Quite a striking, 

; well executed head. 

t No. 86. Portrait of a Gentleman Chevalier. Jas. Parania. Inclined to be dis- 
tressing. 

No. 88. Portrait ofa Lady. E. Wurre. Must learn to color with more clear- 
ness. 

No. 89. Portrait of D. Stevens. Inman. Very good. 
















To be continued. 








